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BETWEEN ISSUES 


STARTING NEXT WEEK, you can look forward to another 
regular New Leaper feature. Joining our team of monthly 
commentators on political and cultural affairs (a team that 
includes Reinhold Niebuhr, Sidney Hook and David J. 
Dallin) is Bertram D. Wolfe (cut below), long one of 
America’s best-known writers on 
Soviet affairs and an old New 
LEADER favorite. Mr. Wolfe, who 
has just completed a three-year 
stint as chief of ideological 
broadcasts for the Voice of 
America, is the author of Three 
Who Made a Revolution (1948), 
the first volume of a combined 
study of Lenin, Trotsky and 
Stalin. At various times a Gug- 
genheim Fellow and a Senior 
Fellow in Slavic Studies at the 
Hoover Library, Mr. Wolfe has 
written for practically every 
serious periodical in the United States, as well as numerous 
magazines abroad. Among his many books are Portrait of 
America (1934), Portrait of Mexico (1937), Diego Rivera: 
His Life arid Times (1939), Deathless Days (1940) and 
several publications in Spanish. Most of our readers should 
remember his devastating analvsis of Geoffrey Gorer’s 
“diaperology” approach to Russian history (May 21, 1951); 
our old friends will also recall the many articles he wrote 
during World War II predicting in pitiless detail the 
course of postwar Stalinist expansion. Mr. Wolfe’s first 
monthly article, to appear in the May 3 issue, is entitled 
“A Sea of Paper.” In it, Mr. Wolfe discusses the me- 
chanisms of bureaucracy under statism, with numerous ex- 
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amples drawn from the experience of Soviet Communism, 

SpeciaAL Feature: We are now translating one of the 
most important political documents of the post-Stalin era, 
“The Strike at Vorkuta,” by Joseph Scholmer. Our reader 
will remember Melvin J. Lasky’s summary of this docu. 
ment, which appeared in THE New Leaper of March 24, 
Now the full text has been published in the Berlin inter. 
national monthly, Der Monat, of which Mr. Lasky is edi. 
tor. The full document—never before published in the 
English language—is so rich in detail, so startling in its 
perceptions, that we intend to make it a special section in 
Tue New LEapbeR as soon as the translation has been com 
pleted. 

Spring Book Numser: Our Spring Book Number—the 
May 10 issue—is rapidly taking shape. In addition to 
numerous reviews of current fiction, non-fiction and _ poetry, 
the Book Number will include essays by two of our great 
est novelists. Upton Sinclair writes on “Art and Props 
ganda”; James T. Farrell takes another look at the work 
of Anton Chekhov. In the political field, our featured book 
will be James Burnham’s The Web of Subversion, reviewei 
by Robert Gorham Davis. Harvey Curtis Webster will sur 
vey the work of several contemporary poets. Psychiatrist 
Gregory Zilboorg will review Bruno Bettelheim’s Symbolic 
Wounds. And, for those who like essays, criticism and 
general comment on life, we have a bonanza: Granville 
Hicks will review God’s Country and Mine, by Jacques 
Barzun. Joseph Wood Krutch will inspect Louis Kronen 
berger’s Company Manners. And Van Wyck Brooks’s Scenes 
and Portraits are examined by John Lydenberg. There ar 
other interesting features which we will include if space 
permits. Advertisers who wish to display their wares in 
the special number had better contact us at once. 
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EDITORIAL 








The Stakes at Geneva 


HE MAN whose picture graces our cover, Chou En-lai, 
is a man who can claim a victory from the Geneva 
Conference even before it has opened. One photograph of 
the Red Chinese chieftain side by side with the repre- 
sentatives of democratic civilization in the historic Hall 
of Nations is a clear gain for the Communist aggressors 
and a blow to the free peoples who lie in their path. Any 
Asian considering long-term serious resistance to Com- 
munism must now think twice, because Communist re- 
calcitrance now seems the only bar to Western rapproche- 
ment with Peking. Even the brave words of Ambassador 
Lodge against recognition of Red China would avail little 
if Chou En-lai could present an attractive enough pack- 
age for an Indo-China settlement with a weary France. 
Having already yielded, during the past year, to the 
Communist “trade offensive” (see Mary Francis Harvey’s 
article, page 15), the Dulles-Eden-Bidault team would 
either be forced to retreat as a unit in the face of an at- 
tractive Chinese offer, or else disintegrate. France’s own 
deep political crisis forces Bidault to be receptive to al- 
most any proposed settlement, the speeches of American 
oficials notwithstanding; and U.S. disapproval will not 
prevent France from accepting an offer it thinks viable. 
At stake, therefore, at the Geneva Conference is the unity 
of the Atlantic alliance. 

The key question in any speculation on Geneva is: How 
far will the Communists go? And here, much as at Berlin, 
the basic intractability of totalitarianism is the main 
cause for optimism; despite the weakness and discontents 


_ of the democratic camp, the Kremlin cannot—for reasons 


of international charisma—afford to make truly signi- 
ficant concessions. 

What can Chou propose? Partition of Indo-China? 
Even the French realize this would mean complete Com- 
munist victory in time. A Ho Chi Minh-Bao Dai coalition 
government? Few would fall for this old Red trap. 
Armistice negotiations? No armistice terms could satis- 
factorily cover a guerrilla war. All these gambits, so well 
employed by the Communists in the past, have outlived 
their effectiveness. 

The one proposal the Communists could make which 
might confuse the West is free elections in Indo-China; 
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in the opinion of many, Ho Chi Minh’s party could 
either win such elections or emerge as powerful a minor- 
ity as the Czech Communists did in 1946, But the Krem- 
lin will not make such an offer, because free elections in 
Indo-China would invite free elections throughout Korea 
and would reopen the question of free elections in Ger- 
many. 

If the Communists were old-style Machiavellians, they 
might be tempted to “trade” North Korea for Indo-China 
plus wonderful new grist for their “peace” mill. But 
the Bolsheviks are not cut of the cloth of Talleyrand and 
Nesselrode. Had they been, they would have tried harder 
at Berlin to “trade” rebellious East Germany for the 
death of EDC via a united, neutral Germany. The 
thought of Social Democratic meetings on the Oder ter- 
rified them then, and the thought of a free Korea a stone’s 
throw from Manchuria and the Soviet Maritime Prov- 
inces terrifies them now. (To ask why the Communists 
are so terrified is not strictly relevant here. Part of the 
answer is historical: Since their defeat at the Russian 
Constituent Assembly elections of November 1917, the 
Communists have had a pathological fear of free elections. 
Part of the answer is structural: Stalinist society, or- 
ganized like a marching army, cannot tolerate retreats or 
peace settlements without inviting “demobilization.” ) 

If this indicates the limits of Communist bargaining 
power, then Geneva will accomplish nothing. A decisive 
Communist military victory in Indo-China might yet 
panic France into a hasty settlement. No matter what 
happens, the Communists will spread a great deal of 
defeatist and divisive propaganda. Demands for future 
conferences will certainly spring up. The H-bomb ques- 
tion may be raised. But, barring sharp new turns in 
events, the West will gain nothing at Geneva. Having 
made their speeches, having delivered their confusionist 
proposals, Chou and Molotov will go home and allow the 
democracies to pick at one another. While the spring 
rains inundate the Indo-China battlefield, the West will 
have to come up with an Asian policy. The diplomats 
will find that a lot more difficult than sitting at Geneva. 
Perhaps that is why David Dallin, on the next page, says 
that, basically, Geneva is “an alibi.” 
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It is senseless to expect concessions from the Communists 

DALLIN | 
EFORE OUR EYES, a new Soviet wars far beyond China’s borders. will. Day after day, these rays pene | th 
salen is being born in Indo- Soviet. Czech and Polish arms travel trate deeper and farther, engulf new be: 
China. We have seen all the previous through Siberia, Manchuria and provinces, embrace new groups of wh 
phases of its development: Japanese China proper to reach Ho Chi Minh people and consolidate the “monof 

“liberation” of the French colony in Indo-China. Thousands of Soviet lithic bloc.” Rays of power paralyze 
from the French; Communist-led advisers, occupying the villas and the germs of criticism and resistance ms 


“liberation” from the Japanese; the 


victories of Communist troops 
against weak, unwilling European 
forces: diplomatic recognition of the 
new “sovereign state” by Moscow 
and Peking. We observe the large 
mass of attentistes, the “waiting ones” 
so typical of the pre-satellite era: 
thousands of men and women in 
mortal fear assuming a neutral or 
pro-Communist posture in anticipa- 


tion of Communist victory and 


terror. We listen to noisy “con- 
gresses” and hear the deafening 
drumbeat of resolutions and ad- 


dresses in favor of the “popular 
movement.” 

But we learn nothing about arms, 
generals and detailed 
from abroad, because the pretense of 
independence is essential to the 
making of a Soviet satellite. It is un- 
fortunate that so many Americans 
take this pretense for a reality. Not 
only the North Koreans and the 
Vietminh, but Communist China, too, 
is dependent on Moscow for every 
essential move; the confusion which 
prevails on this point even among 
non-Communists leads to painful mis- 
calculations. 

As a matter of fact, Soviet military 
forces are stationed in Manchuria; 
a political general staff for the Far 
East operates under Russian leader- 
ship in Peking; a military general 
staff in Mukden and Changchun, 
headed by a Soviet marshal, directs 


instructions 


palaces of the former “imperialists,” 
receive salaries from the Chinese 
and Korean treasuries. In every gov- 
ernmental agency, in every city, in 
every Communist military unit, the 
advisers are present. Their expert 
advice, one can be sure, is rarely dis- 
regarded. For these Soviet advisers 
have created the new Chinese, North 
Korean and Indo-Chinese armies. 

Long ago, the Soviets realized the 
importance of this adviser system. 
During the Borodin era of the mid- 
Twenties, the chief Soviet military 
adviser, Kisanka, reported to Mos- 
cow: 

“Chinese generals and officers are 
not only ignorant in military matters 
but also unstable in respect to other 
things. Only a regular collaboration 
with Russian advisers yields satis- 
factory results: this makes it neces- 
sary to have advisers with every 
Chinese general.” 


T IS HARD for Americans to un- 

derstand the true relations of the 
master-planet and its satellites, of the 
Kremlin and its “sovereign” de- 
pendencies. It is hard because only 
those who have seen it first-hand can 
appreciate the tremendous pressure 
exerted by a great industrial and 
military power upon its weak neigh- 
bor. And there is a constant radia- 
tion of power from the Asian borders 
of Russia—a radiation of plans, a 
radiation of orders, a radiation of 
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in, the cynical believer in the primati 
of power (“How many divisions has 
the Pope?”). We should not forge) 
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outstanding “leftist” leaders, who 
were blinded by Japan’s slogan of 
“liberation of Asia from the imper- 
jalists”). Studying such phenomena 
will help not only scholars but po- 
litical men, for power has a definite 
place in any concept of historical 
development. 


NLESS WE ARE prepared to cede 

Indo-China to the Communists, 
the Geneva Conference is doomed. It 
will particularly disappoint those 
who expect significant concessions 
on the part of Moscow-Peking. 

Why should the Communists make 
concessions? After seven years of 
bloody war, they have achieved im- 
portant political as well as military 
goals; they have successfully poisoned 
the climate in France, spreading pro- 
found defeatism throughout the non- 
Communist ranks. Why should Mos- 
cow retreat? 

The Soviet delegation at Geneva 
will advance a simple, comprehensive 
program: withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the soil of Indo-China. 
This is tantamount to turning the 
country over to Ho Chi Minh. 

As a “great concession,” “to meet 
the West half-way,” Molotov may 
agree to cut Indo-China in two, keep- 
ing the larger, northern section in 
Communist hands. This would repeat 
the Korean pattern, but in this case 





HO CHI MINH: NOW AT HIS PEAK 


the Communist area would dominate. 
Since the defense of the remains of 
France’s colony would be even more 
difficult than the defense of South 
Korea, the whole of Indo-China 
would soon become a satellite. This 
is about as far as Molotov will go in 
the way of “concessions.” 

One important distinction between 
Indo-China and Korea must be borne 
in mind. In Korea, liberation was 
achieved in 1945 and an independent 
republic set up, with international 
guarantees, in 1948; therefore, when 
the Communist armies attacked in 
1950, South Korea was fighting for 
its own freedom. Indo-China, how- 
ever, is still part of the French Union, 
in practice a French possession, and 
France is not prepared to free her. 
Unlike the Koreans, the people of 
Indo-China can choose only between 
becoming a Soviet-Chinese satellite 
or remaining a foreign colony. 

Unable to win the war under these 
conditions, France, it would seem, 
would rather cede huge territory to 
Peking than terminate her imperial 
rule. While accepting material help 
on a grand scale from the United 
States, she rejects truly international 
action against the Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Under 
Geneva Conference, convening as it 


does at the height of Ho Chi Minh’s 


these circumstances, the 








military power, is premature, to say 
the least. Before any honorable ar- 
mistice can be signed, Moscow and 
Peking must be convinced that there 
exists in South Asia a formidable 
force capable of inflicting telling 
blows, of turning war into victory. 
Neither our newest slogans (“united 
action,” “instant retaliation,” etc.) 
nor our paper projects for a Pacific 
Defense Organization will impress 
the hard-boiled Soviet strategists. 
“Where is their army?” they will 
ask, 

The Geneva Conference is likely to 
drag out into another of those futile, 
dull parleys which have marked so 
much of our postwar era. Neither 
useful nor harmful, they do not 
change a thing in international rela- 
tions. To the Soviets, they provide 
another chance to parade as “peace- 
lovers” against the “warmongers” of 
America. To the weaklings among the 
Western delegates, the conferences 
serve as an alibi, as a proof of their 
willingness to sit around a table. 

Solution of Far Eastern problems 
must be prepared elsewhere than in 
conference rooms. If we can consoli- 
date real power in the Pacific, the 
Sovietization of Indo-China may yet 
be prevented and the new satellite 
may emerge still-born. Then, a con- 
ference will be due which could per- 
form a useful task. 
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ince August 1, 1953, we have 
Sin a new outfit to direct our 
information program for foreign 
countries. The fact that it is not un- 
der the Department of State may be 
related to the circumstance that, when 
this setup was being arranged. Secre- 
tary Dulles and his associates were 
under suspicion in certain quarters. 
So the U.S. Information Agency re- 
ports to the President through the 
National Security Council. In ad- 
dition to operating the Voice of 
America, it directs a number of ac- 
tivities formerly scattered among 
various departments. 

The director of this new and far- 
reaching agency is Theodore C. 
Streibert, who was formerly chair- 
man of the board of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and president of 
radio station WOR. Mr. Streibert has 
now sent out his first Review of Op- 
erations, which endeavors within 30 
pages to describe activities of many 
sorts covering a good part of the 
world. I confess that this publication 
shows him to be not only a very 
able man but a very clever one. 

The only features of the USIA ac- 
tivities which I know anything about 
are the Voice and the information 
centers. Last summer and autumn, I 
suffered along with many other inter- 
ested friends when these agencies 
went through the agonies of reor- 
ganization. In harmony with Re- 
publican campaign promises, their 
appropriations were cut down. It was 
taken for granted that about 25 per 
cent of the staff members would have 
to walk the plank. And that was not 
the worst. The McCarthyites were on 
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By William E. Bohn 


The New Voice’ 
Clears Its Throat 


the warpath. Naturally, there were 
books about Communism in _ the 
libraries scattered over the world and 
there were men and women who 
knew about Communism serving on 
the Voice. To fight an epidemic, you 
don’t send physicians who have never 
been to medical school. But these 
workers on the voice and in the in- 
formation centers were on the grid- 
dle. From day to day, they had no 
idea what would happen to them. It 
was impossible for them to continue 
their work in any sort of efficient 
manner. 

All this happened last fall. Now 
Mr. Streibert sends out his first Re- 
view, covering the period from 
August to December 1953. All the 
sounds of battle have died away. As 
far as this record is concerned, they 
are forgotten. All goes forward as 
cheerfully as a marriage ball. With- 
out mention of McCarthy and his 
hullabaloo about the Voice, the new 
Director reports that a new Office 
of Security has been set up. He re- 
marks drily that 31 persons have 
been dropped for various security 
reasons but “there were no Commu- 
nists discovered.” 

About the cutting of appropria- 
tions Mr. Streibert is rather shy. 
In fact, in his official report he is dis- 
tinctly reticent. But, in an interview 
with U.S. News and World Report, he 
says that “appropriations have been 
as high as $120 million,” but now 
they are “down to $75 million.” One 
of the old hands on the Voice re- 
marks rather sourly that the latter 
sum is just about equal to what the 
U.S.S.R. spends on a single country 
















like France. Mr. Streibert does his 
best to minimize the shrinkage 
After he took charge, the reductio; 
in personnel was only about 16 per | 
cent. But the total decrease since the | 
beginning of the Republican Admin. | 
istration was a good deal more tha 
that. 

The Director does his best to kee 
our spirits up. Like the President 
speaking about national defense, he 
tries his best to make out that we are 





getting more for less: “In even 
country, programs are fewer but} 
more vital.” But he has some doubts: | 
“It is a bad thing to be so incon 
sistent with this [program]... . You 
have to be continuous to get the ful 
effects. To be up and down and in and 
out is very wasteful.” This broad 
hint is probably intended for Con. 
gressmen. 

In some cases, Mr. Streibert al 
lows his organization to take credit 
for projects which have been going 
on for years. In his interview, he 
makes a great point of “private-| 
enterprise cooperation,” as _ illus | 
trated by Montclair, N. J. and it} 
close ties with Graz, Germany. Nov 
this sort of thing has been going on 
between towns and institutions here 
and abroad for so long that peopl 
have forgotten when it started. I am} 
glad, nevertheless, that it is being| 
kept up. 

I must say that, up to now, there 
has been considerable evidence that ~ 
our information service has been — 
weakened. The morale has come back ~ 
somewhat, but not completely. Ani ~ 
the good men who were lost—largely ~ 
through McCarthy’s blathering—have ~ 





left great holes. I see little chance of ~ 


finding capable substitutes for the — 
best of them. 


But I am happy to report that the | 


organization as a whole is coming |~ 


back. Mr. Streibert is an able and |” 
energetic man, who believes in the | 


importance of his work; the em | 
ployes have confidence in him. With | 
about twice as much money as it has | 
now and a new confidence in itself fe 











this outfit could still play a terrific 7 


part in the cold war. 
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By Keith Irvine 


CAN BRITAIN 
PACIFY KENYA? 


Constructive political and economic programs, not force, 


are needed to end the current strife in Kenya 


HE TIDE now seems to be run- 
7... against the Mau Mau ter- 
rorists in Kenya. Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttelton reports that two out 
of three incidents are now initiated 
by the 50,000-strong Government 
forces rather than by the Mau Mau. 
Yet, whether the emergency is ended 
or not, the colony will know an un- 
easy peace at best for a long time 
to come. Even the British Comman- 
der-in-Chief, General Erskine, admits 
that Kenya’s problems can be solved 
only by politics, not by bullets. 

The principal stumbling block to 
political reform is the reactionary 
influence of the 30,000 white settlers. 
Settler extremists, headed by the 
elderly Colonel Grogan, have even 
advocated a declaration of rebellion 
azainst the Colonial Office and the 
mass hanging of Kikuyu tribesmen. 
Meanwhile, Sir Richard Acland has 
suggested in the House of Commons 
that the Government offer to buy the 
white settlers’ land and use it for 
African settlement. Although costly, 
this action might help end the small 
war that is costing close to $2 mil- 
lion a month. Such a move would 
loosen, if not end, the settlers’ po- 
litical stranglehold; it would save 
many settlers from the bankruptcy 
now facing them; and it would strike 
at the root of the Kikuyu’s principal 
grievance—land hunger. 

Even if the suggestion is not ac- 
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cepted, the Mau Mau has impressed 
the entire settler community with 
the impossibility of Kenya—where 
whites are outnumbered 177 to one 
—ever becoming a “white man’s 
country.” One of the heaviest blows 
suffered by the settlers since the out- 
break of the emergency has been the 
appointment of one African and two 
Indian ministers to Kenya’s Council 
of Ministers. True, this concession 
was made at the price at having a 
settler sit in the War Cabinet. Never- 
theless, one hopes it may eventually 
lead to the establishment of a true 
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BRITISH TROOPS ROUNDING UP MAU MAU: MASS TERRORISM MUST BE STOPPED 


multi-racial society, although, from 
the African point of view, this is not 
likely to happen because there is no 
African or Indian electorate. 

Foreign observers sometimes ask 
whether Britain will “stay” in Kenya 
once the Mau Mau emergency is 
ended. The fact is that, even if the 
white settlers are dispersed, Britain 
cannot afford to relinquish Kenya 
yet. It is not rich, like Malaya with 
its rubber, but McKinnon Road in 
Kenya—the base where the British 
concentrated all the military supplies 
evacuated from India, and more be- 
sides—defends half a continent from 
land attack. This base also supports 
the forces occupying Suez. Further- 
more, it is virtually certain that one 
of the first results of a British with- 
drawal from Kenya would be the 
annexation by South Africa of the 
coveted territories of Bechuanaland. 
Basutoland and Swaziland, This, in 
turn, would threaten the internal sta- 
bility of the uneasily united Central 
African Federation, and thus the 
peace of all Africa. 

To prove that she intends to stay, 
Britain is pouring large sums of 
money into what has hitherto been 
one of her least progressive colonies. 
In December, it was announced that 
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KENYA CONTINUED 


Kenya would receive $30 million in 
British aid, of which $14 million 
will be devoted to agriculture. In 
this connection, a 25-year plan is 
under consideration which is de- 
signed io carry approximately 600,- 
000 African families on intensively 
or semi-intensively farmed holdings 
alone. It also looks forward, at the 
end of this time, to developing cash 
crops. The plan aims at increasing 
the present coffee acreage 18 times 
and pyrethrum 40 times, as well as 
substantially increasing the tea, pine- 
apple and sugar-cane crops. Semi- 
arid lands would also be developed 
for stock. Several such settlement 
projects are already under way, the 
largest being the 480-square-mile 
Makueni project in the country of the 
Wakambas—a tribe 600,000 strong 
which the Mau Mau have recently 
been trying to infiltrate. 

Other British investments include 
$450,000 for Kenya’s first Parlia- 
ment buildings, which were officially 
opened in February, and $1.4 mil- 
lion to improve the railway system. 
Large sums have been spent, too, 
on boring for water and building 
reservoirs, construction of the Wanji 
and Low Tana hydroelectric projects, 
and rice-growing operations. <A 
cadastral survey has also been recom- 
mended. If adopted, it would consid- 
erably reduce the time wasted in liti- 
gation between Africans over land 
rights. Since soil erosion is one of 
Kenya’s most serious problems, a 
great deal of money is also being 





spent on soil conservation. Unfor- 
tunately, the latter is meeting with 
opposition not only from the Mau 
Mau (who try to pull down the 
banked terraces as they are built) 
but also from the Digos, who make 
up a Moslem coastal community and 
support the anti-conservationist move- 
ment known as “Utsi’” (“Together”). 

Despite Kenya’s social disintegra- 
tion and climate of suspense, con- 
structive work does continue, But the 
gains achieved can be consolidated 
only if Mau Mau power is broken. 
At present, the Mau Mau remains al- 
most entirely confined to the Kikuyu, 
whom it has reduced to a state of 
civil war. If it does not spread to the 
Luo or the Wakamba tribes, the 
emergency will drag on painfully to 
an inevitable end. Mau Mau strength 
among the Kikuyu is largely a result 
of the fact that the present “Jtuika” 
(or transfer of tribal power from the 
“elders” to a younger age group, 
which occurs about once every thirty 
years) appears to have adopted a 
pro-Mau Mau policy, thus throwing 
the whole weight of tribal tradition 
behind the movement. 

Alternate generations succeeding 
to power are named Maina and 
Mwangi, respectively, and the trans- 
fer, which is marked by a series of 
secret induction ceremonies, takes 
several years. In the past, the Jtuika 
has been marked by unrest—as, for 
example, in 1922, when the Mwangi 
generation came to power—but noth- 
ing comparable to the present up- 





heaval has ever been known before, | 
Although the oaths contain several | * 
untraditional novelties, the Mau Mau | 
ritual has succeeded in completely 
transforming the personalities of its | 
adherents, both willing and unwill | 
ing. It is this unexpected and inex. | 
plicable phenomenon which has baf- k 
fled Western observers. F 

In Kenya’s future, the role of the | 
Indians—who outnumber the whites | 
by three to one—is also likely to | 
prove important. While the Mau Mau | 
has shown itself, in part, as anti: 7 
Asiatic, about 20 Indians are be 
lieved to have been connected with 7 
the movement, for anti-colonial rea- 
sons. This group, it is felt, inspired 
such campaign features as the refusal 
to be photographed for identity 
papers and the Nairobi boycott of 
European-owned buses. The manager | 
of a Pakistan wrestling team visiting | 
Kenya, who was so injudicious as | 
to wait at a bus stop, was clubbed 
to death. Small wonder that the Mau © 
Mau boycott on smoking, and on | 
patronizing Asiatic teashops, has | 
been religiously observed. i 

Whatever the outcome of the pre- | 
sent test of strength between the S 
opposing forces, the Mau Mau move | 
ment provides us with an object les: 7 
son: We cannot afford to ignore the 
languages, customs, religions and 
needs of the “tradition-directed” 
African peoples with whom we come 
in contact. If we do, we in the West 
will find ourselves with a delinquent 
continent on our hands. 
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News item. 


The Russians, having long confused 


The two, without restriction, 


Can’t understand a land where fact 


Is different from fiction, 


Where still the line dividing fun 


And news is fairly firm, 
And “satellite”? as yet remains 
An astronomic term. 


IN DEFENSE OF BUCK AND FLASH 


Buck Rogers, Flash Gordon and the rest of the space boys are 
the vanguard of a new and greater “American imperialism,” aimed 
at conquering other planets, according to the Soviet press.— 






We've only one question, 
It goes to the root: 

That chap with the shotgun— 
Why didn’t he shoot? 


PAIRED OFF 


Television is a shotgun marriage between commerce and culture, 
said Jack Gould, radio and television editor —News item. 


Commerce and culture, 
Dollars and art, 

Wedded and bedded 
Till death do them part.... 
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—Richard Armour 
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By Daniel James 


THE FREE AND 
THE ENTERPRISING 


An Argentine businessman mistakenly believed Perdén 


AUL LAMURAGLIA is a man of 
R vonciderable spiritual as well as 
material substance. A “textile mag- 
nate,” as the newspapers called him, 
he was Vice President and then 
Acting President of the Unidn Indus- 
trial de Argentina, to which most 
Argentine businessmen _ belonged. 
That was in 1945. Perén soon began 
to enact totalitarian economic meas- 
ures, and, in an attempt to save 
themselves and their enterprises, 
many businessmen went along. Not 
so Rail Lamuraglia. He practically 
led the opposition to the dictator’s 
economic policies, as a result of 
which he suffered harassment. 

By 1951, Rail Lamuraglia was 
convinced that it would be healthier 
to fight Perén from outside. And so 
he left his native land. 

I met Rail in New York soon after 
his exile began. It was typical of the 
man’s catholic outlook and acquaint- 
anceship that we met not through a 
businessman but through a labor 
leader. Rail knew well that business 
cannot be free, in Argentina or any- 
where else, unless labor also is free, 
and although he was a big employer 
he worked with labor against the 
common enemy: totalitarianism. 

I did not see Raul again until last 
summer, when I was touring South 
America. He looked none the worse 
Physically for his nearly three years 
of exile. (He is short, slight, grey- 
ing and always dresses dapperly.) 
But he was unhappy. 

Some people can adjust to exile, 
but Rail Lamuraglia is the kind for 
whom separation from the homeland 
means being cut off from life. His 
devotion to Argentina is so profound 
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that, despite his loathing for Perén, 
he insisted that his two children be 
educated in Argentina. At vacation 
time, Rail and his wife, who was in 
exile with him, had to resort to sub- 
terfuge to get their children out of 
Argentina for all too infrequent and 
brief family reunions. 

Upon my return to New York from 
South America, I saw Rail once 
more. He told me that soon he would 
be traveling south. But I had no ink- 
ling—nor, I imagine, did he—of the 
fate in store for him. Next thing I 
knew, there was this small headline 
in the New York Times: “Returned 
Exile Arrested.” The date was April 
11. The story said that Rail had been 
arrested nine days before “on un- 
specified charges.” 

Why had Rail gone back? 

Several months ago, Perén passed 
a new law amnestying political exiles. 
It was part of his internal policy of 
convivencia (civil peace)—although 
a formal “state of internal war” 
reigns—and his external policy of 
wooing the United States. Raul took it 
at face value. He wanted to be near 
his children and his business, to be 
part of his country again. 

The amnesty law contained a spec- 
ial provision clearing Raul Lamurag- 
lia specifically of charges made 
against him in absentia (of which he 
had known nothing). Nevertheless, 
he was arrested and put in the peni- 
tentiary. His son, Ratl Junior, all 
of eighteen and just graduated from 
high school, was imprisoned, too. 

Peron had not only violated his 
own amnesty decree, but also the 
Bogota Charter and Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, to both 


of which Argentina is a signatory. 
Worse yet, perhaps, he had trans- 
planted to America soil the old des- 
potic Asian custom, lately revived by 
the Soviets, of using a political foe’s 
family as bait to trap him. 

There are two curious footnotes 
to this tale. 

One is this. The New York Times, 
at this writing, has been the only 
major U.S. publication to take note 
—and very briefly at that—of the 
Lamuraglia case. The big wire serv- 
ices with correspondents in Buenos 
Aires have carried nothing. Why? Do 
they fear that Perén will close them 
up as he did a year ago? If fear of 
Perén is to dictate the suppression 
of newsworthy but unpleasant stories 
about Argentina, what is the use of 
having correspondents there? If thev 
are to send only favorable items 
about Peron, then their function be- 
comes virtually that of propagandists 
—hardly a credit to a free press. 

The second footnote is ironic. A 
few days after Lamuraglia’s arrest. 
there arrived in this country ten 
Argentine businessmen who were de- 
scribed as a mission “representative 
of private enterprise” in Argentina. 
They had come to “promote trade” 
—that is, get U.S. dollars to bolster 
an economy that Peron has plundered 
in order to feed his totalitarian ma- 
chine. That event was widely and 
favorably reported by our press. 

I wonder if the leaders of this land 
of free enterprise know the difference 
between the “free enterprisers” up 
here beating the drums for Peron 
and the freedom-loving businessman 
whom Peron has imprisoned. I won- 
der if they realize that you can no 
more do business with Perén than 
you could with Hitler or Stalin. I 
wonder if they are aware that Perén, 
even as he professes “friendship” for 
us, is campaigning in Latin America 
to destroy our economic and political 
influence. 

And I wonder, finally, what the 
Rail Lamuraglias all over Latin 
America will think of the perform- 
ance of our free press and free en- 
terprise on Perén’s behalf. 
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A Victory for Democratic Housing | : 


New YorK 

ATE in 1955, fifteen hundred fam- 
ea currently residing in rat- 
infested New York slums will start 
moving into the Castle Hill Housing 
Project in the 
Many of these families are the vic- 
tims of forced ghettoizing; almost 
all are on the economic ladder’s bot- 
tom rung. Their future haven is an 
almost barren stretch of land now, 
but New York City Housing Authority 
plans call for parks, playgrounds, a 


northeast Bronx. 


new school and a community and 
health center. 

The City Board of Estimate ap- 
proved the site, plans and New York 
State financing for the project. But 
the entire Castle Hill plan might have 
fallen victim to racially bigoted op- 
position if three men had not de- 
voted their energies to preventing any 
such eventuality. 

On the morning of March 4, Wal- 
ter L. Kirschenbaum, chairman of 
the Liberal party’s Bronx County 
Community Affairs Committee. no- 
ticed a newspaper headline which 
read: “Rally Tonight Fights Low- 
Rent Project.” This brought to mind 
an incident that occurred several 
years ago, when residents in another 
Bronx section successfully killed a 
low-rent project on the grounds that 
“we do not want to make our com- 
another Harlem or lower 
East Side.” Kirschenbaum and Rev. 
Robert B. Stone, vice president of 
the NAACP’s Bronx Branch, decided 
to attend the property owners’ rally 
before formulating a course of ac- 
tion. Rev. Robert Davidson, a local 
pastor, also agreed to help. 


munity 
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By John Porter 


Zach’s 


Bronx, where the meeting was held, 


Casino in the northeast 
was packed by a capacity crowd of 
more than 500 people that night. 
There was tension in the air and in- 
dignation was high. It was obvious 
that those present were motivated 
principally by racial antagonisms. 
The collective opinion ranged from 
“We don’t want to live with Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans” to “If those lower 
East Side elements start coming in 
here, our property values will drop.” 
Some said frankly, “Our kids will be 
forced to play with Negroes and 
spics.” 

Speakers, including several Re- 
publican legislative spokesmen, urged 
residents to “pack the City Planning 
Commission chamber in opposition” 
to the project. One State Legislator, 
implying that he was revealing “top- 
drawer” information, said that the 
State Housing Commission employed 
a quota system. Sharp questioning 
by New York Post reporter Ted 
Poston, however, eventually forced 
him to admit that this was not true. 
Another speaker told the eager lis- 
teners that rape, dope peddling and 
assorted crimes would ruin the area 
once the housing project was built. 

When Reverend Davidson asked 
for the floor, his clerical garb evoked 
applause. As he started to appeal to 
the decent instincts of those present, 
though, someone shouted: “Are you 
for or against us?” Before he could 
reply, another voice cried out: “We 
don’t want to live with niggers or 
spics!” For a moment there was 
silence, then the applause began. 
Finally, the chairman shoved Rev- 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks, 








p 
a 
erend Davidson aside and shouted 
into the microphone: “We did not 
hire this hall for the opposition.” 
And, after urging those present to at: 
tend the City Planning Commission 
meeting, he adjourned the rally. 
Early the following week, the Plan- 
ning Commission met at City Hall. st 
Opponents of the project packed the bi 


chamber and the halls outside. The fr 
Reverends and Davidson, C 
Kirschenbaum and a member of the Si 
City Planning Commission were pres- st 
ent to speak in favor of the develop- m 
ment. The bigotry charges were aired b 
briefly by the first three, while the th 
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opposition took up most of the two- 
hour session. Nevertheless, the proj- 
ect was approved. 

The Board of Estimate opened its 
hearing the next day. For three and 
three-quarter hours of the four-hour 
session, opponents presented their 
case. They carefully avoided any 
racial issues. The next day, pro- 
ponents of the project presented their 
arguments briefly. (Two Board mem- 


Where It's Mardi Gras 


NEw ORLEANS 
EW ORLEANS, boasting a popu- 
lation of 600,000, is a city of 
startling and violent contrasts. The 
battlefield of Chalmette serves as a 
front yard for the American Sugar 
Company’s giant refinery; venerable 
St. Louis Cathedral is only a few 
steps from the Bourbon Street gin 
mills; dilapidated shacks stand cheek 
by jowl with the opulent mansions of 
the rich; modern six-lane, mercury- 
vapor-lighted avenues trail off into 
pitted, unpaved streets, and gracious 
French Quarter patios are shadowed 
by multi-million-dollar industrial 
plants. 

In many respects, New Orleans 
and pleasure are synonymous. In- 
deed, there are few places in the 
world where so much time is con- 
sumed in pursuit of that elusive com- 
modity. For example, most visitors 
believe that Mardi Gras (the natives 
prefer to call it “Carnival”) is limit- 
ed to the festivities of Mardi Gras 
day and the week preceding it. 
Actually, the Carnival season begins 
on Twelfth Night, shortly after 
Christmas, and the round of balls and 
cocktail parties—where, paradoxi- 
cally, only highballs are available— 
continues for some six or eight weeks. 
There is a kind of business paralysis 
here during those long weeks from 
Twelfth Night to Shrove Tuesday. 
Many of the city’s business and pro- 
fessional men, together with their 
families, give themselves up with al- 
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bers had informed them that the 
Board was in “no mood” to hear 
any more bigotry charges.) When 
they had finished, the Board an- 
nounced that it would not take final 
action until March 25, approximately 
two weeks later. 

During these two weeks, State Hous- 
ing Commissioner Herman Stichman 
attacked the City for kowtowing to 


bigoted pressure. Seventy-seven 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


most complete abandon to the world 
of fantasy and make-believe which is 
Carnival. 

In recent years, too, other periods 
devoted to pleasure, like the Spring 
Fiesta and the week preceding the 
New Year’s Day Sugar Bowl game, 
have become fixtures on the New 
calendar. But Orleanians 
need no special periods set aside for 
fun and gaiety. Liquor-control laws 
are practically non-existent, and, with 
the exception of Election Day, bar- 
rooms remain open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Barkers on Bour- 
bon Street stand nightly before their 
respective establishments and extol 
the charms of the “ladies” featured in 
their floor shows. Mild weather makes 


Orleans 


golf a year-round possibility, and 
good hunting and fishing are avail- 
able within city limits. The nearness 
of Lake Pontchartrain makes swim- 
ming possible most months of the 
year for no more than a 7-cent bus 
fare. There is a symphony orchestra 
which, under the direction of its new 
conductor, Alexander Hilsberg, is 
rapidly approaching first rank; and 
there is a season of grand opera. 

Many people come here expecting 
to find a cross between Montmartre 
and the Vieux Port of Marseilles—a 
place where anything can be had for 
a price. The visitor with such ex- 


pectations may find what he is look- 
ing for, but if he expects to find the 
completely wide-open town of legend 
and story he will be sadly disap- 





clergymen of all faiths and denom- 
inations also voiced their approval of 
the project. In addition, leading 
human-relations agencies made an 
eleventh-hour appeal to the Board of 
Estimate. On March 25, the Castle 
Hill Housing Project was unani- 
mously approved. Three Bronxites, 
who fought without the benefit of 
wide support, had won a victory for 
democracy. 


All Year 


pointed. Prostitution—which flour- 
ished here unmolested until the days 
of World War II—still exists, but it 
has to a great extent been driven 
underground. A recent investigation 
by the New Orleans police depart- 
ment, however, revealed the existence 
of a highly organized vice syndicate. 

Gambling is another matter en- 
tirely. There must be more gamblers, 
professional and part-time, in New 
Orleans than in any other spot on 
the globe—yes, that includes Las 
Vegas. This is true despite the fact 
that the present state administration 
is waging a vigorous anti-gambling 
campaign and its effects are being felt 
in the city, where the wide-open hand 
book and dice table have disappeared. 

If you have an uncontrollable urge 
to bet a couple of dollars on a horse 
or risk a “fin” at the dice table, how- 
ever, you can still do it. But now you 
have to shop around a little and ask 
a few discreet questions to find a 
place, which is not like the old New 
Orleans. What is most interesting in 
all this is the attitude of Orleanians 
generally. Most of them consider 
this anti-gambling campaign a dis- 
tinct violation of the individual 
citizen’s civil rights. It is characteris- 
tic of the city’s attitude toward 
gambling that thousands of people 
who have never entered a gambling 
house insist on the right of their 
fellow-citizens to gamble if they wish. 
It all adds up to a city-wide contempt 
for unpopular legislation. 





INTRODUCTION By Victor Alba : 


Mexico City 
sai an American archeol- 
ogist told me of visiting a little 
Indian village in Peru. On the door 
of a hut he noted a picture of Peru- 
vian dictator Odria, who took over 
the country’s coca-growing industry 
in 1949 to help support the Army. 
Surprised, the visitor asked the hut’s 
occupant whether he liked Odria. 
Without replying, the Indian mo- 
tioned him to enter and opened a 
wooden chest, from which he drew 
forth another portrait, carefully hid- 
den under clothing and newspapers. 
It was a strong, expressive face, with 
small eyes. thin lips and a great nose: 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre. 

“It was the police chief who put 
the other one on the door,” explained 
the Indian. “This one I will put there 
myself one day... .” 

For five years, the Indians in the 
high valleys of the Peruvian Andes 
knew from day to day how Haya was 
faring. By those mysterious means 
whereby news is transmitted among 
primitive peoples, they knew that 
Victor Rad! was still shut up in the 
Colombian Embassy in Lima. Then, 
on the 6th of this month, they learned 
that he had been taken from the 
Embassy to the airport and had left 
Peru. But they still kept his portrait 
hidden among their belongings, wait- 
ing for the day when they could put 
it on the doors of their huts. The 
Indians know how to wait. 

Haya is now in Mexico as a politi- 
cal refugee. While the plane carrying 
him there was still in Panama, the 
Latin American Communist leader 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano—who is 


currently in disfavor with Moscow— 
announced that Haya had won his 
freedom not as a result of interna- 
tional pressure or the judgment 
handed down by the World Court, 
but on orders from Washington. 
“For everyone knows,” said Toledano, 
“that Haya de la Torre has long 
been an agent of American imperial- 
ism.” 
Doubtless, he was an American 
agent in 1925, when he visited the 
Soviet Union and discussed Latin 
America with Leon Trotsky and 
Commissar for Education Anatole 
Lunacharsky. Lunacharsky alone un- 
derstood his position; it was not until 
a dozen years later that Trotsky, then 
an exile in Mexico, admitted that he 
appreciated the accuracy of Haya’s 
interpretation of Latin 
events. 


American 


He was also in Washington’s em- 
ploy, no doubt, in 1927, when he 
joined the Anti-Imperialist League 
organized by Willi Muenzenberg, 
chief architect of the Communist 
“United Front.” And, of course, he 
had been an imperialist agent in 
1924, when, living in Mexico as an 
exile, he founded the APRA party 
(Alianza Popular Revoluciondria 
Americana). 

In later years, after he broke with 
Moscow, Communist attacks were a 
constant feature of Haya’s life—the 
life of an exile (8 years), a prisoner 
(6 years) and a political fighter. 
When the APRA was represented in 
the cabinet of Peruvian President 
Bustamente from 1945 to 1948 after 
a smashing victory at the polls, it 
was the Communists who led the 





Haya de la Torre Speaks 


Recently liberated Peruvian leader expounds his views to our correspondent : 


Parliamentary strike by the reaction. 
ary opposition which paralyzed the? 


Government and gave Bustamente a) 
pretext to oust the aprista ministers. 


This weakened his regime so greatly 7 
that, a few months later, Odria was) 


ee 


able to seize power without opposi-/ 
tion from either the Government or? 
the Communists. It was also the? 
Communist leader Luna who, several | 
months ago, announced his support} 
of Odria in persecuting the apristas) 
and refusing Haya safe conduct to) 
leave the country. Haya’s isolation in} 
the Embassy, deprived of visitors) 
and of almost all correspondence,[ 
suited both Odria’s military regime 
and the Communists. 

One can readily understand whyf 
after hearing him speak. Haya has 
always translated his thoughts into f 


brimming activity—books, articles. 7 
conferences. The son of a rich fam § 
ily who gave up everything to devote | 
himself to the political struggle. he § 
is concerned with more than day-to- 
day battles. He has sought to elabor- 
ate a theory which, while drawing) 
upon Marx, Hegel and others, will f 
fit contemporary Latin American re > 
ality. As Latin America’s role in 
world affairs mounts steadily, the 
ideas of Haya de la Torre—long the F 
most influential politico-ideological 
figure below the Rio Grande—assume 
importance for the entire world. 

I had a long interview with Hays 
a few days ago, which I had tram) 
scribed in full. So that the reader) 
may obtain a clearer picture of} 
Haya’s views, however, I have omit: | 
ted my own remarks and allowed 
Haya to speak for himself. 
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FULL TEXT OF HAYA’S STATEMENT 


N InDo-AMERICA, imperialism is 
: the last stage of capitalism, 
but, on the contrary, the first. For- 
eign capital has done everything; 
without it, there would be no mechan- 
ized agriculture, no industry, no cul- 
tural development, no working class. 

(Moreover, that working class— 
which works in an industry pro- 
ducing no production goods, but only 
consumer’s items, without an iron in- 
dustry as a base—is a special kind 
of proletariat, different from those 
of the United States and Europe. Our 
has 


taken into account this vital differ- 


working-class movement not 
ence and its economic and psycho- 
logical consequences. ) 

Foreign capitalists, who contribute 
a large part of the revenue of every 
Latin American country, who repre- 
sent an essential element in their 
economies, are in an unusual position 
legally : They are treated as nationals, 
but they are actually not nationals. 
Some puny Perén in some republic 
or other may start to nationalize, to 
take measures against foreign capital 
—not out of ill-considered national- 
ism and in good faith, but as a means 
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of pressure—and then the foreign 
capitalists feel compelled by their 
special position to intervene in the 
internal politics of the country where 
they have investments. They buy off 
the little Perén or else instigate a 
military coup. 

Intelligent anti-imperialism must 
bring the foreign capitalists out 
from under the table and seat them 
around the table, alongside the work- 
ers, peasants and national capitalists 
—in other words, let them participate 
in running the national economy, as 
a real interest group which must be 
taken into consideration. 

When I discussed all this 
Trotsky and Lunacharsky, they were 
shocked. But they ultimately admitted 
that I was right. Why? Because they 
realized that a Latin American does 
not make history; he merely lives it. 
Capitalism exists; it was not born in 
Latin America and it will not die in 
Latin America. Hence, for the Latin 
American there is only one intelli- 
gent, effective course: to protect him- 
self as well as he can against. the 
evil effects of capitalism, to profit 
from its beneficial effects wherever 


with 


they show themselves, and to be pre- 
pared for the time when the decline 
of capitalism outside of Latin Amer- 
ica will cause it to disappear there 
as well. 

It was in the light of all this that 
I proposed the theory of the fourth 
power. In addition to Montesquieu’s 
three traditional powers—judiciary, 
legislative and executive—our era 
faces another power which exists in 
fact: economic power. It should be 
legalized, given the importance de 
jure which it already possesses de 
facto. We might have succeeded in 
doing this in Peru if the alliance of 
weak liberals, Communists and the 
military had not driven the APRA 
from power. Indeed, we had proposed 
creating an Economic Chamber or 
Congress, in which the country’s in- 
habitants would be represented not 
as citizens, but as elements in eco- 
nomic life. The Army, too, would be 
represented in order to give it an 
economic role, since, fortunately, it 
has no military role [i.e., it has en- 
gaged in no foreign wars in recent 
years—V.A.], and to break it of 
the habit of making war on the 
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HAYA CONTINUED 

people for want of opportunity to 
make war on other armies. Repre- 
sentation would also be granted to 
foreign capital in order, as I have 
already said, to bring it out from 
“under the table” and enable it to 
express itself publicly and legally. 

All this, in my opinion, remains 
valid for the peoples of Indo-Amer- 
ica. In order to grasp and accept the 
necessity of abandoning demagogic 
phrases and pat, sterile positions, 
however. one has to understand a 
great many other aspects of Indo- 
American reality. 

There are, for example, the differ- 
ences in the mentality of the pro- 
letariat which stem from the fact 
that there is no iron industry, or 
practically none, in Indo-America. 

There is also the curious fact that, 
on our continent, the men who built 
the pyramids, walls and palaces of 
the Incas, Mayas and Aztecs are still 
living. The Egyptian of Naguib and 
Nasser is not the Egyptian of the 
Pharaohs: the Greek of Papagos is 
not the Greek of Pericles; and the 
Roman of Scelba is not the Roman 
of the Gracchi. But the Indian of 
today is still the Indian of the Aztec 
and Inca emperors. This biological 
link with the past is to be found 
nowhere else. That is why I always 
speak of “Indo-America.” 

The archeologists, just like the 
historians, have failed to see this 
living history which lies before their 
very eyes. Hence, all interpretations 
are basically distorted. And _ this 
affects not only scholarly works but 
current political activity as well. A 
policy which does not set out to be 
—or does not succeed in being— 
one which the Indians can under- 
stand is doomed to failure. I remem- 
ber the time a big landowner in 
Cuzco said to me, after an APRA 
meeting in a village near the one-time 
capital of the Incas: “When they 
listened to you, the Indians smiled. 
It’s the first time I have ever seen 
them smile.” The reason was that the 
Indians felt that we were correctly 
interpreting their thoughts and as- 
pirations. And no policy, theory or 
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program which cannot make the In- 
dians smile will be of any real use to 
Indo-America. 

What is the right policy, then? 
What, in other words, is the problem 
of Latin America? For this conti- 
nent, apart from its participation— 
indirect at best—in the great world- 
wide problems, has its own special 
problems requiring special solutions. 

I do not believe anyone has ever 
commented on the fact that there is 
not a single windmill in Indo-Amer- 
ica. The Spanish had no need to 
build any, for they had the Indians 
to do the work instead. That is a re- 
vealing fact in itself. Whereas North 
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America was colonized, Central and 
South America were conquered. This 
difference was possible because North 
America had no antiquity, while in 
Central and South America the Span- 
ish found civilizations, an antiquity 
which opposed their own. 

Toynbee speaks of civilizations 
which appear by a process of dis- 
placement. It seems to me that Amer- 
ica—the Americas—is in the process 
of becoming a civilization through 
displacement of Western culture. It 
has already ceased to be “the West,” 
but it is not yet anything concrete 
in its own right. 

Hence, it is logical that a proc- 
ess of Balkanization is apparent in 


Indo-America, for that knack of 
conquering space by shrinking time 
which is the dominant trait of Anglo- 
Saxon America is not there to pre- 
vent it. Balkanization means comic- 
opera nationalism, the advent of 
Madame Lupescus (such as Eva Pe- 
ron), senseless militarism, cultural 
borrowing. The Communists, of 
course, do all they can to encourage 
this process. The only effective way to 
fight them, on this continent, is to 
put an end to Balkanization. It is also 
the only way to fight imperialism and 
solve the problems of Indo-America. 

A unified Latin America is impera- 
tive both for Latin America and for 
the United States. The first step, the 
decisive step toward such unification 
is to convince the Americans of the 
North that it is in their interest to 
have a unified Latin America by 
their side. Indo-America, with its 
two antiquities which have not fused 
into a single reality, would at last 
achieve this fusion, and, at the 
same time, would give the United 
States what it most lacks: an an- 
tiquity—and one which would not 
be North American, but continental. 

We must put an end to our com- 
plaining. We invite imperialism by 
our disunity, by our absurd ambition 
to industrialize even though we 
really gain nothing from it. We must 
therefore abandon the tactic of la- 
mentation and adopt the realistic 
tactic of unity. Anglo-Saxon America 
and Indo-America must complement 
each other. We urgently need a divi- 
sion of labor between the machine- 
producing North and the raw-mate- 
rial-producing Center and South. 
This arrangement can serve the in- 
terests of both only if Latin America 
forms a single entity. And Latin 
American unity will benefit Europe 
as well. 

The age of nations is at an end, 
despite outbursts of nationalism; the 
age of continents is beginning. But 
America will be a continent only 
when she consists not of 22 nations, 
but of two branches of the same 
trunk: Indo-America and Anglo-Sax- 
on America. 
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By Mary Francis Harvey 


East-West Trade 


Administration now favors it for domestic political reasons 


N RECENT TESTIMONY before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Harold E. Stassen, Foreign 
Operations Administrator, argued 
that increased “non-strategic” trade 
between our European allies and the 
Communist bloc would “carry a net 
advantage to the free world.” Ap- 
parently, enlarged East-West trade 
has become—almost overnight and 
with little serious debate—an ob- 
jective of American foreign policy. 

This is certainly paradoxical news, 
for greater East-West trade has been 
a top-priority objective of Soviet 
foreign policy since Stalin’s death. 
The current trade negotiations in 
Geneva between delegates from Euro- 
pean nations and the Soviet satellites 
were the direct result of an invitation 
extended in Malenkov’s speech at 
Stalin’s funeral. But, even before 
that, Chinese Communists had been 
reported seeking trade deals with 
Britain and the West German Repub- 
lic. As far back as the Prague Con- 
vention, in the summer of 1950, the 
Soviet Union advocated expanded 
trade; and it has pushed the theme 
at other fairs and conventions held 
throughout Europe during the past 
three years. 

Mr. Stassen’s new thesis is consis- 
tent with the “new look” policies of 
the present administration. These 
policies begin with the effort to bal- 
ance the budget—to be achieved by 
reducing foreign aid. Obviously, if 
our European allies can increase 
profitable trade with the Soviet bloc 
and obtain needed raw materials 
which are costly when purchased 
from “dollar” sources, these nations 
will have less need for American 
handouts, East-West trade also gives 
our allies access to the markets of 
Soviet-dominated countries; if they 
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can sell their goods to the Commu- 
nists, there will be less pressure on 
the United States to lower tariffs 
and permit foreign firms to compete 
in our domestic market. Ergo, Mr. 
Stassen argues that East-West trade 
carries a “net advantage to the free 
world.” Our allies regain their eco- 
nomic hinterlands behind the Iron 
Curtain, while Americans reduce 
foreign aid and maintain protective 
tariffs. 

Mr. Stassen tried to say that the 
Kremlin isn’t happy over this deal. 
But his arguments were pretty weak. 
According to Mr. Stassen, if the West 
refused to send Russia peaceful goods 
it would “hand to the Soviet rulers 
one of the most powerful cold-war 
weapons we could devise.” But this 
weapon has been in the Kremlin’s 
hands for several years, and it could 
not divide the Western world if 
European countries could trade in the 
West, instead of being forced to rely 
on the Communists for economic sur- 
vival. 

Mr. Stassen also thinks East-West 
trade will help “maintain the basic 
friendship of people behind the Iron 
Curtain.” This is dubious. Even if 
East-West trade helps provide the 
Russian people with a slightly better 
standard of living, this will only re- 
dound to the credit of Georgi Mal- 
enkov and the Soviet system, which 
is now proving incapable of solving 
basic economic problems. The Com- 
munist Presidium will not, Mr. 
Stassen can be sure, attribute any 
consumer gains to “capitalist” pro- 
ductivity. 

More likely, Georgi Malenkov will 
say, as he did at Stalin’s funeral, that 
the Soviet Union welcomes trade 
and business relations with all the 
world “based on the Lenin-Stalin 
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premise of ‘coexistence.’” What is 
this high-sounding principle? In 
1925, Stalin boasted that the Bol- 
shevik Revolution had detached one- 
sixth of the world from the “capitalist 
sphere.” Optimistically, he predicted 
that “stabilization [of Europe’s econ- 
omy] cannot be obtained without 
access to our markets and sources of 
raw material. They will have to ac- 
cept a ‘coexistence’ for a time.” 

What did Stalin mean by “for a 
time”? Well, it was Lenin who said 
that “the way to Paris lies through 
Peking.” Lenin was aware that na- 
tions trading with one another be- 
come dependent on this trade for 
their economic health. Once Western 
nations have geared their economies 
to trade with the Communist bloc, 
the Kremlin always has the power to 
cut off this trade, thus plunging the 
“capitalist” countries into the pre- 
dicted “crisis” and creating new po- 
litical instability of major propor- 
tions. Peking will march to victory 
while Paris wallows in a spectacular 
general strike as the “inevitable” de- 
pression descends. 

Should this plot come to full 
maturity, it will represent only an- 
other example of how Kremlin stra- 
tegists work to make “theory” come 
true. In this case, however, the 
“theory” is being helped along by the 
kind of economic nationalism that 
prevents this country from enacting 
even the weak proposals of the Ran- 
dall Commission for lowering tariff 
barriers. Mr. Stassen’s new East-West 
trade policy is no substitute for de- 
sirable changes in American foreign 
economic relationships. 
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‘TERMINATING’ THE INDIANS 


Congress threatens to strip America’s first inhabitants of their rights and wealth 


under the guise of emancipating them and making them ‘first-class citizens’ 


By W. V. Eckardt 


would take the Government out of the Indian busi- 
ness, a hundred or so tribal representatives from reser- 
vations all over the country met in Washington recently 
for an “emergency conference” of the National Congress 
of American Indians. They convened to organize their 
defense against what some of them call “the worst Indian 
betrayal in a hundred years.” The proposed legislation, 
said Joseph R. Garry, son of the chief of the Coeur 
D’Alene tribe in Idaho and President of the Indian Con- 
gress, “would quickly result in the end of our last 
holdings on this continent and destroy our dignity and 
distinction as the first inhabitants of this rich land.” 
Unfortunately, the Indian “braves,” as the newspapers 
called them, had little success in attracting public atten- 
tion to their cause. The local newspapers, of course, 
duly printed the pictures of some of them. The accom- 
panying stories made much of the missing war bonnet, 
hatchet or peace pipe, but paid scant attention to the 
plight of America’s most downtrodden minority. 
Hard as it is for American Indians to dodge the clichés 
which tend to depict them as romantic or comic historical 
figures, it is even harder for them to arouse the public 
conscience. The “Indian problem” is complex; it defies 
generalizations and simple solutions. Right now, it is 
even more confounded by the fact that the sponsors of 
the current Indian legislation are neatly putting the 
American conscience at ease. Men like Senators Arthur 
V. Watkins (R.-Utah), Hugh Butler (R.-Neb.), the ail- 
ing Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.) and Congressmen Wesley 
A. D’Ewart (R.-Mont.) and A. L. Miller (R.-Neb.), who 
are leading the current legislative offensive against the 
Indians, are doing so in the name of “freeing” them. 
Practically every one of the ten or more pending 
bills—and more are constantly being thrown into the 
hopper—are, in one way or another, concerned with 
securing some profitable piece of real estate for non- 
Indian interests. But all these bills claim merely to 
“withdraw” or “terminate” outdated or unnecessary Fed- 
eral services and protection on the reservations. This, 
the bills say, is done to “emancipate” the Indians and at 
last give them equal rights as American citizens. 


A LARMED by a series of Congressional bills which 
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An Act of Congress, dated June 2, 1924, bestows full 
citizenship on every Indian born in the United States 
who did not previously enjoy it. Although he may not 
be able to read and write, the most miserable Hopi or 
Navajo, herding his sheep on the barren Arizona desert, 
has the same rights and obligations as any other citizen. 
So does the Osage in Oklahoma, quite an articulate fel- 
low, who probably owns a few oil wells and is proud to 
belong to one of the richest populations in the world. The 
Seminole, too, whose tribe never signed a peace with 
us, may vote and be drafted, if the Indian Bureau ever 
catches up with him in the swamps of Florida. (It rarely 
did until very recently.) 

“I am as free as anyone in the world,” says Joseph 
Garry. And that is true of all the other 450,000 remaining 
Indian citizens in this country. They are free to leave 
their 200 reservations scattered over some 26 states. 
They pay individual taxes like everyone else. They 
also, however, enjoy the right to live as Indians if they 
choose to stay with their tribes. 

This additional right is morally theirs, one would 
think, as members of a defenseless religious and cul- 
tural minority. It is also legally guaranteed by solemn 
treaties, agreements and statutes—more than seven heavy 
volumes of them—which were signed by the United 
States and the once sovereign and equal tribal govern- 
ments. Under these treaties, Indian land is held in trust, 
tax free, by the Federal Government; in addition, the 
Government is pledged to provide basic health, educa- 
tional and welfare services through the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

All these treaties are valid for all time or. as the In- 
dians like to say, “for as long as the wind shall blow. . . .” 
They are sacred to them—even those which today appear 
quaintly outdated. Under one of these treaties, signed in 
1794, the United States is required to pay $4,500 worth 
of “clothing, animals or implements of husbandry, yearly 
and forever” to the Six Nations of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. Most of the roughly 11,000 remaining members 
of the Six Nations, who maintain a precarious foothold 
in upstate New York, earn their living in factories and 
steel mills in Syracuse and Rochester, but they still 
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-IKE WITH NAVAJOS: LIBERATION OR EXPLOITATION? 


‘insist on their due, which they traditionally receive in 
' calico, . 
Until the Indian Bureau turned over its affairs to the 
State of New York in 1949, the Indian Service super- 
-intendent would personally deliver the cloth on one of 
"the reservations, Assisted by two professional cloth cut- 
ters, he would spread the calico ($4,500 buys anywhere 
‘from 7,000 to 12,000 yards) on the floor of the town 
hall and proceed to rip off a piece for each of the Indians 
who signed the tribal roll. The little ceremony got each 
Indian family a bed sheet or two and provided the Indian 
Bureau with an up-to-date membership list of the Six 
Nation tribes. Since the Bureau closed out, the calico is 
shipped direct to one of the tribal councils. But the 
Indians still line up to receive their shares when it arrives. 
Congress wants to do away with this old-fashioned non- 
_ sense. One of the pending bills would abrogate the treaty 
and, without the consent of the Indians, pay them out 
once and for all in one lump sum. But the Indians, 
factory workers or not, are unanimously opposed to any 
tampering with their treaty. “We all want our calico, 
even if each of us only gets a handkerchief out of it,” 
said Chief Elton Greene, President of the Confederated 
Tuscarora tribe, which has its reservation near Niagara 
Falls. “You should see the pride and joy on the faces of 
pour people when they line up each year for their cloth. 
(We all treasure the symbolic value of this. We treasure 
“our treaty. If they abrogate our treaty, they'll abrogate 
pothers, They'll get us one by one.” 
Chief Greene, like other Ind‘an leaders, speaks from 
ppitter experience. Under one pretext or another, the In- 
dian treaties and Indian rights have been whittled down 
" ‘ver since they were signed: When the last treaty was 
“signed in 1871, the Indians held 137 million acres of 
land. Today, they hold 56 million acres. Only a gen- 
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eration ago, Indians still had cause to tremble and hide 
when their Indian Service officer approached. More often 
than not, superintendents would side with hostile white 
settlers against them. To shoot an Indian for some 
minor infraction of Indian Bureau rules or merely to 
keep the tribe in check was hardly a punishable offense. 
Reservations were disease-ridden slums in the wilderness. 
Few Indians received an opportunity to learn enough to 
improve their lot or to defend themselves. 

Under the Hoover Administration, this sorry state of 
affairs began to improve at last. But the real break for 
the Indians came during what they still gratefully re- 
member as the Ickes era. The fabulous Secretary of the 
Interior, with the help of devoted, energetic specialists 
like John Collier, moved in with all the zeal and ardor 
of the early New Deal to bolster the dignity and welfare 
of the American Indian. The Indian Service was trans- 
formed from a biased police force to an effective social- 
welfare and service agency. Thousands of discriminatory 
and humiliating restrictions were replaced by programs 
for the health, education, culture and economic re- 
habilitation of the Indian. Schools and hospitals sprang 
up on reservations throughout the country. Before Ickes, 
Collier & Co. got through, the Indian death-rate was cut 
in half, Indian land holdings increased again, and the 
American Indian had changed from a ward of the Gov- 
ernment to a respected member of an honored minority 
who was helped to help himself. 

These blessings were all too short. The fresh wind 
which blew over the reservations from Washington sud- 
denly turned into a thick fog of bias and authoritarian- 
ism. In 1950, a man whom the outspoken “curmudgeon” 
later described as “a blundering and dictatorial tin-Hitler 
[who] tossed a monkey wrench into a mechanism he 
was not capable of understanding” was appointed Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Dillon S. Myer appears to 
be one of those incredible Truman appointments. He had 
earned a reputation as “efficient administrator” of, among 
other things, the odious Japanese detention camps on 
the West Coast during the war. 

Myer’s monkey wrench had two prongs: (1) Leave 
the Indians to their own devices as quickly as possible; 
(2) please Congress at all costs. One of his first of- 
ficial acts was to arbitrarily exercise the power to dis- 
approve lawyers whom the Indian tribes had chosen to 
retain, if he felt that they were in his way. One of these 
was the late Felix S. Cohen, an eminent authority on 
Indian legislation, whose brilliant articles greatly en- 
hanced the dossier on Myer and his Bureau. [Among 
these articles was “First Americans First,” THe NEw 
LEADER, January 26, 1953.—Eb.] 

Again, the Indian Bureau was apt to side against the 
Indians rather than help them. Indian Service officers who 
resigned in protest or were transferred to other, un- 
familiar reservations (and there were many) were often 
replaced by ex-FBI men and former prison wardens. 
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The paternalistic zeal of these men frequently interfered 
with Indian self-rule and even, on occasion, with tribal 
elections. 

Again, as in the case of the San Ildeforo Pueblo in 
New Mexico, the Indian Bureau seized and sold valuable 
Indian land. (Its excuse was that the tribe had not 
elected its Governor properly.) Again, in April 1952, 
a Commissioner of Indian Affairs proposed that the 
Bureau agents carry arms and make arrests, searches 
and seizures without warrants for violation of Bureau 
regulations. 

Myer’s close cooperation with Senators who have an 
interest in Indian affairs received considerable publicity 
a few years ago when Senator McCarran caused the 
resignation of E. Reeseman Fryer, superintendent of 
the Pyramid Lake Paiute tribe in Nevada. Fryer made 
the mistake of helping the much-harassed Paiutes enforce 
a Supreme Court decision against some white “squatters” 
on their reservation. He saw to it that the Paiutes got a 
fair share of their own water resources. McCarran’s own 
245-acre farm got a little less. President Truman, who 
heard about the case just before he took off for his 
Wake Island conference with General MacArthur, put 
in a phone call on behalf of Fryer. But the latter ap- 
parently thought it less frustrating to help underprivileged 
people abroad and joined the Point Four program. 

With the change of administration, Myer was replaced 
as Commissioner by Glen L. Emmons. But the flood-gates 
for the legislative proposals which brought the irate 
Indians to Washington had already been opened. The 
Department of the Interior itself asked Senator Watkins, 
in a letter dated March 13, 1953, to please require its 
Indian Bureau to prepare for the termination of Federal 
responsibilities over the Indians. Watkins got Congress 
to oblige with House Concurrent Resolution 108, on 
which most of the current bills are based. 

The most sweeping of them is the so-called “com- 
petency bill,” sponsored by Congressman D’Ewart of 
Montana. It provides that any Indian who is given a 
“degree of competency”—and all Indians are born into 
competency once the bill is passed—shall be relieved of 
his tribal obligations, as well as the right to use tribal 
facilities, such as Indian schools and hospitals. The real 
gimmick in this bill is the provision allowing any “com- 
petent” Indian to request that his land be sold for his 
benefit. If he owns the land jointly with other members 
of the tribe, as he usually does, he can still get the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell out the joint holdings 
for his share. He can do this even if the land is held 
by, say, 36 members of his family, and 35 of them, 
like Hoover’s Vice President Curtis, prefer to remain 
“incompetent” and keep their land in trust. The stated 
purpose of this bill, H.R. 4985, is to “free” the Indian 
—without his consent. 

The tribal representatives who gathered in Washing- 
ton had heard about this bill. But they were amazed that 
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it had gone as far as the House consent calendar. They ; 
discovered that most hearings on it were held in executive 4 
session, despite the fact that more than 60 tribes, repre. ; 
senting some 200,000 Indians, had officially protested, 7 th 
The Bureau had testified in favor of the bill. rf 

Diego Abeita, an Isleta, representing the Jicarilh S Th 
Apache tribe in New Mexico as well as the All-Pueblo F « 
Council, was perhaps the most vociferous in denouncing F . 


the bill. 
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“In order to get our lands,” he cried, “they ar [ wis 
going to declare us competent. How do we know the F ; 

Secretary of the Interior is competent to declare us 7 


competent? ; 

“We discovered a while ago that we had found oil, | Wi: 
and that disturbed a lot of people. Now we have dis | gra 
covered we're sitting on a pile of uranium, and that is | 
driving them crazy. 

“First they try to get us by administrative actions | “"* 
and then by legislation. They’re trying to hang uw / livi 
and then make it legal.” - mat 
Uranium has brought some slight prosperity to the 7 Jjon 


Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. Some of the Navajo: | 4 |, 
are working the mines on their vast reservations them exp 
selves; others are trucking the stuff to mills in Utah and 7 told 
Colorado. A few even derive a modest income, up to” with 
$350 per month, from royalties on uranium concessions | enc, 
This money usually goes into the tribal funds. But, ap | they 
parently, it is not yet sufficient to provide the Navajos | ing. 
with adequate health services. A recent survey founi) N 
that, due to tuberculosis, dysentery and other prevent) whe 
able diseases, the average life expectancy of a Navajo} now. 
is 20 years. (Other citizens average 68 years.) © Mos 

Other legislative proposals which stirred the delegate Jam 
out of their proverbial Indian stoicism are the Butle-— Hun 
Malone Bill (S. 2515). the Heirship Bill (S. 331) and Ba sy 
the Goldwater Bill. All of them are aimed at breakin: | Will 
up the Indian communities, so that Indians, as the New also 
Mexico Association on Indian Affairs put it, “cannot bid B some 
as tribal units for their old home lands in competition} Club: 
with the gas, oil and uranium interests, the great cattle” lutio 
companies and timber interests, which undoubtedly wat!) adva 
possession of these rich tribal assets.” " Natic 

These interests show their hand quite openly in th} grow 
Indian bills concerning Alaska and Montana. The Alask| dian. 
bill (H.R. 1921) would settle “possessory land claims’-|_ Jay— 
in favor of the white settlers. The native Indians ami) now, 
Eskimos need not be given notice on a hearing in a cory these 
flict. Their claims, even though they might go back fo)” realiz 
centuries, would have weight only from the time tht “Tt 
were staked or asserted. The non-native claim need ot! |” York 
be “determined.” If a native wins a claim, he can *] our o 
given money in compensation, even if he wants the land of all 
This all works very neatly in favor of Libby, McNeil av! 7 What 
Libby, a canning concern, which already has taken ov! UIndiar 
the Indian-owned fishtrap sites in Hydaburg, Ala ‘There 
while the Indian Bureau looked the other way. Nor hi} Four 
the Ketchikan Pulp Company concealed its interest ®)¥suffci¢ 
either Alaskan timber lands or H.R. 1921. bills, 
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They | In Montana, where 4 per cent of the population lives 
ative > on seven Indian reservations, the problem seems to be 
pre | wofold. There are attractive dam sites worth $30 million, 
sted, 3 the Kurr Dam among them, on the Flathead reservation, 
' which the Montana Power Company is interested in. 
aril | This interest appears to make it extremely urgent to 
1eblo | withdraw” Federal services. Other reservations are rich 
icing in minerals which Anaconda Copper could use. As late 
' as 1951, the Montana Supreme Court upheld the full 
/ at © treaty rights of the Indians under tax-exempt Federal 
ik "trust. 
' Only one tribal representative, the Menominee from 
J oil, | Wisconsin, seemed somewhat reluctant to join the gen- 
e dis. i eral opposition to the withdrawal bills. His tribe, it 
hat is | turned out, had tacitly agreed to Indian Bureau with- 
drawal—under duress. The Menominees make their 
living logging timber. Their lands were so badly mis- 
_ managed by the Government that they won a multi-mil- 
o the | Jion-dollar law suit. From this fund, Congress, by passing 
ajo: | a law each year, releases the amounts needed for their 
then | expenses and tribal welfare. This year, Senator Watkins 
h and | told the tribal council in effect: “No agreement to a 
up | withdrawal amendment, no money.” The Indian Congress 
sions. | encouraged the Menominees to resist. “If they get one, 
it, a | they get all of us,” seemed to be the theme of the meet- 
wvajs | ing. 
fount’ No one can as yet make any prediction whether and 
event | when this legislation will pass in whole or in part. Right 
'avaj0 | now, the Indians have only a few friends on Capitol Hill. 
- Most prominent among them is Democratic Senator 
egale‘| James E. Murray of Montana. Liberals like Hubert 
3utle: | Humphrey, Paul Douglas and Herbert Lehman will lend 
) and a sympathetic ear when they can. That old maverick, 
eaking | William Langer, will put up a good fight. The Indians 
e Nevf also count among their friends scattered liberal groups, 
ot bid | some chapters of the General Federation of Women’s 
etition E Clubs, and a few stray Daughters of the American Revo- 
cattle _ lution, But their number is small. Organizations which 
y wat advance the cause of the American Indian—like the 
| National Congress of American Indians, Oliver LaFarge’s 
in th} group, and the Institute of Ethnic Affairs of former In- 
Alast dian Commissioner John Collier and the brilliant Martha 
ms"— _ Jay—lack the funds for effective publicity. As things look 
ns a) now, Watkins and Butler might easily speed some of 
a cot} these bills through this session of Congress before anyone 
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ick fof realizes what has happened. 
ether f “It is not easy to explain to ourselves,” said the New 
d onl York Times recently, “—much less so to outsiders—why 


can ke 


, °ur own native Indian has been so slighted in the midst 
e land Sof all our programs for aid to the rest of the world.” 
eil an! What is happening now is more than a “slighting” of our 
novel Indian minority. New legislation, to be sure, is needed. 
Alas) There must be new action and a bold domestic Point 
lor he pFour program which looks toward the eventual self- 
rest i] sufficiency of the tribes, But the present termination 


bills, the majority of Indians agree, would not merely 
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PUEBLOS: "THEY'RE TRYING TO HANG US LEGALLY’ 





abruptly end needed Government services to the Indians. 
It would terminate the Indians themselves. 

For, by taking their land, you take away their way of 
life. Their culture, their religion, their self-respect depend 
on the tribal community. It is the basis of their unique 
cooperative and non-competitive economy. This “peren- 
nial, drought-resistant spirit of generosity and coopera- 
tion,” wrote Felix Cohen, “is the secret of their survival. 
Indian Commissioners have tried in vain, as one Com- 
missioner put it, to teach the Indians to say ‘I’ instead 
of ‘we.’ Their failure has been the Indians’ success.” 

As part of its termination policy, the Indian Bureau 
has launched an extensive relocation program. It finds 
jobs for the Indian and settles him and his family out- 
side the reservation. Overall figures are not available. 
But one Indian, William Fire Thunder of the Ogalala 
Sioux in South Dakota, said that, of 88 resettled families 
of his tribe, 50 have come back after a while. Elsewhere, 
the percentage of returnees, lonely for their own com- 
munity and disillusioned about the world of the white 
man, is even greater. 

Between sessions of their conference, a number of the 
Indians took time out to attend the Joint Senate-House 
Indian Affairs Committee hearings on the bills they came 
to protest. As they stood, uninvited, in the back of the 
chamber, the Senators and Congressmen fired questions 
at a testifying friend of the Indians. At first, the voice 
of the friendly witness rang clear and brave. Under the 
verbal crossfire of his examiners, it began to falter. The 
Indian visitors, all the while, stood completely motionless. 
One couldn’t be sure they were even listening. Only once, 
almost imperceptibly, did some of them stir with an in- 
credulous movement of the head. That was when Senator 
Watkins exclaimed: “We are not trying to take anything 
away. We are trying to give them something.” 












An entire generation of Yugoslavs is disaffected 


jilas as Symptom 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


Tito’s Former Foreign Press Chief 


Us AMONG the youth of Yugo- 
slavia has not been curbed by 
the expulsion of Milovan Djilas from 
Tito’s high command. For Djilas 
typified, at his best and at his worst, 
the young Yugoslav Communist gen- 
eration that emerged from the an- 
archic prewar Yugoslav intelligentsia. 
His metamorphosis truly epitomized 
the slow changes in this generation’s 
attitudes. Because an entire genera- 
tion cannot be so easily punished as 
an individual, the reactions and ideas 
of Djilas must still be taken as the 
prevailing sentiments of an active, 
militant section of Yugoslav opinion. 
Djilas was born in the rugged, 
poverty-stricken mountains of Mon- 
tenegro, whose people contributed so 
much to the liberation of the Bal. 
kans. When, after World War I, 
this liberation turned in Yugoslavia 
into the suffocating, corrupt rule 
of a pan-Serbian group, Djilas’s gen- 
eration suffered severe disappoint- 
ment. Soon it began to offer radical 
Dissatisfied at the out- 
come of the national revolution that 
had failed to unite the various Yugo- 
slav peoples, this generation looked 
to Russia for the solution of the 
deadlock between conflicting nation- 
alisms. Prison terms, the failure of 
his ambitions as a poet, the lack of 
home and bread—all these deepened 
Djilas’s restlessness and revolt. 
World War II not only brought 
Djilas’s generation to power; it 
brought Yugoslavia within the Soviet 
orbit. During the war, the Djilases 
followed Stalin faithfully, even sac- 
rificing large numbers of their coun- 
trymen to liquidate “Mikhailovitch- 
nationalist” elements and bring Sov- 
iet Communism to power. In 1942, 
Djilas saw Stalin as a “super-human 
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entity,” a “genius and an expression 


of everything exceptional.” In the 
Borba of December 21, 1944, he 
wrote: “Stalin cannot die, he cannot 
grow old... for his thought is im- 
mortal, forever young, completely 
mature... .” 

From 1945 through 1948, Djilas 
was restless again. Having seen the 
Soviet Communists at first hand, the 
younger generation was disillusioned. 
In the letters which tell the story of 
the Stalin-Tito dispute, Djilas is 
singled out as one of the most violent 
critics of Soviet activity in Yugo- 
slavia. The last time he was in the 
United States, he told an old non-po- 
litical acquaintance: “I would rather 
be a dishwasher in New York than 
second in the line of succession to 
Stalin in the Soviet Empire.” 

Djilas saw great possibilities for 
Yugoslavia in the break with the 
Kremlin: In the heart of the Balkans, 
he hoped to build a true Leninist 
state of the type that had been de- 
stroyed by the decrepit Kremlin ruler. 
Djilas persecuted the Stalinists in 
Yugoslavia with the same fury he had 
directed at the nationalists. He began 
to believe that Yugoslavia had a 
unique opportunity to create an en- 
tirely new political entity. 

But Djilas also felt that the men 
charged with creating this new entity 
were basically Stalinists, little differ- 
ent from their counterparts in the 
Soviet Union. Djilas traveled in the 
West, was in close touch with West- 
ern European Socialists (especially 
Aneurin Bevan), and finally visited 
the United States three times. This 
stimulated new thoughts. Having spat 
on Stalinism, he now began to revise 
Leninism. The younger members of 
the party and the people at large in- 









terpreted his voice as a revolutig 
within the revolution. At the lag 
Yugoslav election, he received yf 
greater majority than Tito. 

Yugoslav readers were not mudfe 
taken with Djilas’s abstruse thegh 
published in Borba; what moved} 
them was his “Anatomy of Morak’f 
published in Nova Misao (Nef 
Thought). In it, Djilas depicted th}: 
new Communist leadership; its thin}: 
for absolute power and its appetiep 
for food, women, luxurious clothe q 
“Truman” Marshal} © 
Plan pullmans, Westinghouse freezer ; 
and large subsidies from America N 
capitalists. This new bourgeois [i 
(coming, like the old one, from peas belli 
ant stock) repelled Djilas. In Tin)” 

















automobiles, 


now 
Djilas saw another pasha like Milf go, 
van Stojadinovich, whose daughtesf” tine 


he had once taught literature. hf 4... 
Kardelj, he saw another Msgr. Kom} ” 
shetz—shrewd, hypocritical, obsess)” 
by the craving for invisible rule. hi” weig 
Rankovich, he saw King Alexander} ang 
General Zivkhovich, who thought tha} 
only a perfect bureaucracy regimett} polit 
ed by secret police could make goo. 
state strong. At Dedinje, he saw yej Ty 
terday’s ascetic partisans living a li} © the | 
of luxury where earlier Yugoslel > Hat 
tycoons had once prospered. lf” tions 
downtown Belgrade, he saw the po¥}™ They 
er of the bureaucracy worse than if” whee 
had ever been before the war. + legis 
The same despair overtook Djila * be 
that had possessed him then. Th scare 
wished to open the windows and th? avoi 
doors, to let the people invade t® ~ indis 
state and assume power from tl © the ; 
bureaucrats in their palaces. As! — of o 
had rebelled against prewar Yugt — ican 
slavia and Stalinist Yugoslavit Ai 
Djilas now rebelled against Tit) enha 
When charges were brought agaiti|~ 
him, he recanted, just as he had dow)” 
when arrested by the Royal Poli 7 
before the war. Yet, even his recanlt= 
tion could not restore the unity © 
Tito’s party; recent escapees "@ 
Austria and Italy speak of a ris] 
opposition around Djilas. Thingy 
move slowly in the Balkans: the ® 
volt of the youth which Djilas sy*~ 
bolized will be heard again. 
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reezen 4 
N AN EPOCH laden with systemic violence, the shaping 
eoisty | [* events tends into hands used to the management of 
' pew belligerence. Around much of the globe, military men 
| Titty now chart the course of human apprehension and aspira- 
> Milo? tion. To perceive the new role of the military élites in our 
aghter 4 time, we must unload traditional stereotypes of “the mili- 
re. fe tary mind,” along with other conceptual baggage carried 
Kort along from a time when war-peace was a useful dicho- 
pseset S tomy. Today, the foreboding of atomic catastrophe 
ule. h a weights all factors in the calculus of international politics; 
ander and this pervasive threat of violence—neither war nor 
hit tha » peace—makes military thinking a major component of all 
zimen! F political strategy. Their augmented impact on supreme 
rake 1” decision relocates the soldiery also in the social landscape. 
_ The simple conventions of an isolate past—idealizing 
' the Military Hero in wartime and thumping the Brass 
igosli} Hat in peacetime—become simple-minded under condi- 
-d. If” tions of global leadership in hot-and-cold belligerence. 
| They likely mislead us nowadays to deprecate the soldiery 
than if \ when they need civil support (e.g., against an “economy” 
legislature) and to celebrate them when they might better 
- be chastened (e.g., for contriving spurious “war 
- M* scares”). These soporific effects of old bromides can be 
nd th » avoided by recognizing that the military mind is now an 
de th : indispensable engine of national action; and further, that 
m th’ the military élite is probably the most competent corps 
As of officials concerned with national policy in the Amer- 
Yuge » ican Government today. 

slavit Among current military leaders, competence has been 
_ enhanced by experience: No other homogeneous group 
of Americans has had the sustained practice in shaping 
and administering national policy that has been shared 
| by Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley, Clay, Smith, Clark, 
Ridgway, Gruenther, Radford, etc. Younger members of 
E the military corps are being prepared for future leader- 
hip by training: Any teacher examining the curriculum 
at West Point and the War Colleges will see here the only 
Programs that coordinate all instruments of policy— 
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Danie LERNER, an Army officer in World War II, wrote 
i Sykewar. He frequently lectures on psychological warfare. 
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American Wehrpolitik 
and the Military Elite 






By Daniel Lerner 


military, economic, political, psychological—for training 
men to think naturally in terms of a global arena of na- 
tional action. Our diplomats receive no such discipline. 
(The bare start made by the Foreign Service Institute has 
already been aborted for “reasons of economy.”) Nor, 
certainly, do our legislators and bureaucrats. Our tradi- 
tional faith in civilian supremacy is already compromised 
in fact, however devoutly the rituals may be cherished, 
by the sheer superiority of the military corps qua corps. 

The rise of the military élites to their present eminence 
is illuminated by the histories and memoirs of World 
War II, and particularly by the Army’s official subseries, 
The War Department, of which a sample is at hand. We 
note first of all that the entire series, while sponsored by 
the Office of the Chief of Military History, is produced 
under an Advisory Committee comprising our top civil- 
ian historians, and the individual volumes are written 
by other civilians of professional standing. This relation- 
ship illustrates one of the ways whereby the military 
élite has established its predominance in the domain of 
current research. Superior information is a potent instru- 
ment of military influence and, wedded to the product 
of its own intelligence services and its contract research 
agencies (ORO, HumRRO, HRRI, RAND, etc.), this 
method of “internalizing” civilian skills has its value. It 
puts these skills to use, by and large, on problems selected 
by the military in perspectives defined by the military. 
As General Orlando Ward, Chief of Military History, says 
in a foreword: “The viewpoint is from within. .. .” 

The present volumes illustrate the enhanced policy 
position of the military élite not only by their sponsor- 
ship, but also by their contents. Indeed, they give us a 
trace of the path whereby the military rose to their 
present eminence. The first volume, Chief of Staff: Pre- 
war Plans and Preparations, by M. S. Watson (a Pulitzer 
Prize journalist), shows the transformation of traditional 
Congressional hostility toward the military élite into a 
pathetic subservience during the years 1939-41, when the 
chronic insecurity generated by the Nazi “war of nerves” 
brought our legislators to eat humble pie before the mili- 
tary Big Brothers. Thereafter: “Both in what it did and 
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WEHRPOLITIK  coxnisure 
in what it refused to do, the wartime Congress cooperated 
consistently and almost unquestioningly with the sugges- 
tions and requests from the Chief of Staff.” 

That the wartime Congress barely figured in the 
shaping of war effort and direction is shown by the sec- 
ond volume, Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 
1941-42, by M. Matloff and E. M. Snell. The State De- 
partment also was reduced to a choral posture. The lead 
roles in coalition strategy were enacted by the Allied 
Chiefs of Staff. While the President and Prime Minister 
participated and “decided,” it was among alternatives 
presented by the military that they chose and their 
choices were subject (in fact) to military approval. This 
account of the decisions and revisions affecting BOLERO, 
SUPER-GYMNAST, SLEDGE-HAMMER, ROUNDUP 
and TORCH is a fascinating narrative of tensions in a 
four-way decision-sequence involving the two chief ex- 
ecutives and their respective military staffs. In the end, 
it is clear, the effective power of decision was held by the 
military men acting through their common channel, the 
CCS (Combined Chiefs of Staff). 

The third volume, Washington Command Post: The 
Operations Division, by R. S. Cline, traces the evolution 
of the agency through which decisions of coalition stra- 
tegy were activated on this side of the oceans. The OPD, 
as “the general headquarters within the General Staff with 
which General Marshall exercised his overall Army com- 
mand,” focused the immense powers lodged at the apex 
of the military élite—where policy and operations were 
joined. 





SINCE MARSHALL AND KING ACTED FOR ROOSEVELT, 


THE MILITARY'S INFLUENCE HAS GROWN STEADILY 
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After reading these volumes, we perceive better the — 
meaning of Churchill’s report that, during the final yea 
of the war, “the President’s health was now so feebk — 
that it was General Marshall who had to deal with thes — 
grave questions.” And our picture is clarified furthe — 
when we note that the specific “question” Churchill js j 
discussing—what he calls “Western strategic divergences’ 
—is nothing less than his disagreement with Gener 
Eisenhower over the desirability of moving beyond Berlin 
and Prague from the West. According to Churchill, the 
General decided to revise the “emphasis” of an earlier § 
CCS agreement that maximum movement eastward wa 
desirable and, apparently on his own initiative, an. 
nounced his view in a direct wire to Stalin. Naturally, F 
Churchill took a dim view of this sort of uninhibitei f 
action on high policy questions by American theater com: 
manders, which amazed alike our friends and foes. But in f 
this country, without a stable conception of the “prope § 
place” of military leaders, such episodes passed with littl 
notice. 

The issues of Wehrpolitik are still with us, indeed ar § 
likely to continue as the shaping influence on our futur 
history. Among these issues are the place of militay § 
thinking in our national policy and of military men in 
our social structure. It is in the cards that our military 
élite must play an augmented role in national leadership. f 
Hence it is well that the soldiers have taken their respon f 
sibilities seriously and are, by training and by organ 
izational technique, developing a corps of competent par 
ticipants in the shaping of supreme policy. It is les 
cheerful that our political spokesmen and particularly ow 
elected legislators show, by contrast, an abysmal ip 
eptitude on issues of Wehrpolitik, and that our civilia 
public exhibits an abysmal disinterest. 

There is great need for spreading enlightenment 
the political meaning of military strategy today, for int 
global arena all strategy is geopolitical. This means thi 
military decisions, unless shaped by clear political goal 
will cumulatively determine the boundaries within whid 
our political choices must be contained. In some dire 
tions (e.g., the location of our global “perimeter” of ai 
bases), the boundaries have already been fixed and ou! 
national policy is, in fact, contained by “purely military’ 
preferences. This is so because the military corps hai 
known what it wanted and how to get it. Where militar 
prescriptions for national security and political requir 
ments for global leadership have not precisely coincides 
the political spokesmen and their constituencies hat 
usually presented the weaker case (if any). Since there ip 
no reason to assume higher IQs among soldiers, we #} 
tribute their superiority to superior organization aly 
information. This shows itself in little things, like atte) 
tion to historical detail. It is certain, for example, tha 
large numbers of military men will study carefully th 
three volumes at hand. I wonder how many civilians wil 
look at them. . 
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HICKS 


NE OF THE MOST interesting and moving novels | 

have read since I have been writing this column is 
Harriette Arnow’s The Dollmaker (Macmillan, $5.00), 
and I do not intend to be kept from saying so simply be- 
cause I have a special interest in the book. One of my 
jobs is reading manuscripts for the Macmillan Company, 
and it was nearly nine years ago that Macmillan sent me 
the first part of a novel by Harriette Arnow that was 
then entitled End of the Gravel. I was strongly impressed 
by these chapters, and in the next two or three years I 
not only read several versions of the novel, which was 
eventually published as Hunter’s Horn, but corresponded 
constantly with its author. A year and a half ago, I was 
sent the manuscript of her new novel, The Dollmaker, as 
it neared completion, and again we carried on consider- 
able correspondence. It may therefore be that I am 
prejudiced in the book’s favor. I don’t think so; I think 
I am better able to appreciate it because I lived closely 
with it over a period of time and know something of the 
author’s struggles to do what she wanted to do. But the 
reader had better be warned that I am not approaching 
the book in the spirit of utter detachment that is sup- 
posed to befit the critic. 

The Dollmaker describes two kinds of life, both of 
which Mrs. Arnow knows well. The book begins in the 
Kentucky hills, where Mrs. Arnow’s own life began and 
where Hunter’s Horn was laid, but most of the action 
takes place in a Detroit housing project—just such a 
project as Mrs. Arnow herself lived in during the war. 
Which of these kinds of life the author prefers soon be- 
comes clear to the reader, but that is not the point. What 
shapes the tragedy—and this is as truly tragic a novel 
as one can find—is the fact that the heroine is trans- 
posed from a world in which her whole being is fulfilled 
to one in which she is thwarted. incapacitated and de- 
stroyed., 

The heroine is Gertie Nevels, a big, raw-boned woman 
in middle age, the mother of five children. On her own 
ground, as the first chapter dramatically shows, she is 
capable of the most decisive and heroic action, and she 
1S as competent in small matters as in great. Not only is 
she a hard worker, strong as a man and a better farmer 
than many men, including her husband; she is an affec- 
lionate and thoughtful mother. She has an eye for beauty 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


The Tragedy of a Sturdy Country 
Woman Displaced to an Alien World 


and a creative talent: the skill in wood-carving from 
which the book gets its name. 

This is the woman who, by force of circumstance, is 
moved to Detroit just as she is about to achieve the one 
thing her life lacks—the ownership of a piece of land. 
Clovis, her husband, instead of being drafted, is told 
to get a job in an essential industry; and, being a man 
who is good with machines, goes willingly enough to De- 
troit. Reluctantly, under pressures she cannot resist, 
Gertie eventually joins him, and her ordeal begins. 

A housing project in a great city in time of war sums 
up, I suppose, the most evil aspects of life in our indus- 
trial-urban civilization, and Mrs. Arnow depicts them 
all: the noise, the dirt, the hazards of traffic, the jerry- 
built houses, the crowding, the lack of privacy. But these 
are not the only evils for Gertie. The skills that counted 
for so much in the hills—her deftness with an axe or a 
hoe or any other kind of farm tool—count for nothing 
in the city, and she has not the skills that city life re- 
quires. Although Clovis is making good money, she does 
not know how to spend it, and the family is badly clothed 
and badly fed. She hates the refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and radios that mean so much to her neighbors, 
and she hates paying for them on the instalment plan. 
She cannot practice the tricks of black-market shopping 
or cope with the pressure of the sellers of gewgaws and 
trash and “chances.” 

The story moves from climax to climax. The first comes 
when Reuben, the oldest child, runs away: and, though 
he turns up safely enough at home in Kentucky, Gertie 
has the bitter knowledge that she has failed him. Callie 
Lou, the next to the youngest, also fails to “adjust”—a 
word Gertie comes to hate from hearing it so much from 
the lips of Detroit schoolteachers—and takes refuge in a 
world of fantasy. Gertie, unwillingly yielding to the pres- 
sure of her children and the neighbors, tries to break 
Callie Lou of the habit of talking to an imaginary play- 
mate, and in this way becomes indirectly responsible for 
her death. The other children “adjust” all too well, and 
Gertie has the pain of watching them as they increasingly 
accept values she believes to be false. As for Clovis, his 
participation in labor violence is a source of fear and 
anguish, 

Gertie’s tragedy, however, is not a matter of external 
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WOMAN onus 


events but of what happens to her as a person. Her 
whittling, about which she is outwardly so casual, is, as 
Mrs. Arnow skilfully shows us, the most genuine kind of 
creativity and, as such, a mighty bulwark in her times of 
trouble. But Detroit robs her of this, too, and in the most 
typical fashion—by pressure to mechanize and commer- 
cialize her art. It is painful enough for her to carve dolls 
and crucifixes for money. but when Clovis rigs up a 
motor-driven jigsaw to cut out jumping jacks, she feels 
degraded. She still has, however, one object on which 
she can expend her creative powers—an unfinished cherry 
block she has brought from home. When she sacrifices 
that. her tragedy is complete; there is no turning back. 
for there is nothing to turn back to. But Gertie has never 
been stronger than in this act of self-abnegation. and 
her moment of tragedy is also a moment of triumph. 

The whole effect of the novel hinges on the fact that 
Gertie is a really great character. At the end of the won- 
derful first chapter, in which she cuts a slit in her baby’s 
throat to save it from suffocation in typhoid, a soldier 
who has watched the operation says, “Lady, you can’t be 
afraid of nothing.” And as one watches Gertie go her 
way. strong and skilful and resolute and joyous. one can 
only echo the soldier’s words. But there are things she 
can be afraid of, and the drama of the novel lies in the 
fact that she is confronted with them. That she should 
become, to paraphrase Housman, a stranger and afraid 
in a world she never made is the more horrible because 
she has lived in a world of which she was a secure and 
competent native. 

There are other strangers in that Detroit world. some 
of whom think they have mastered it, while others know 
they haven’t. There is that belligerent Coughlinite. Mr. 
Daly. who would like to believe that he is cock of the 
walk but finds that the belief comes easier when he has 
had a few drinks: and there is Mrs. Daly, who is at some 
moments a holy terror and at others the best of neigh- 
bors. There is Mr. Anderson, a white-collar worker on 
the make, and there is Mrs. Anderson, who is genteel even 
in her neuroticism. There is Max, who is miserable because 
she has lost a baby and because her husband is a devout 
Catholic. Max is always asking Gertie for a dream, and 
Gertie, who knows nothing about the numbers racket. 
knows a great deal about Max. There is Whit, who is 
Clovis’s friend and a staunch union man, and there is 
his wife Sophronie, for whom the strain of Detroit is 
sometimes too much. And there are dozens of fiendishly 
alert and terrifying children. 

Mrs. Arnow has the rare ability to create a background 
that is as solid and irrefutable as the hills of Kentucky 
and, at the same time, to present a succession of un- 
bearably intense and unforgettable scenes, such as the 
description of the first fox hunt in Hunter’s Horn. In 
The Dollmaker, there are many such scenes: the opening 
chapter, in which Gertie saves her baby’s life: the women 
of the Kentucky settlement waiting at the post office for 
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their men; Gertie with the Negro girl on the train. Anj 
then the great Detroit scenes: Gertie at the steel mil 
when Reuben is missing, the death of Cassie Lou, the ¢. 
struction of the cherry block. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the patient observation, 
personal anguish and literary effort that have gone int 
the book. I have spoken of certain scenes of remarkabk 
dramatic force, but there are scores of lesser scenes that 
are as carefully observed and as skilfully written. Ther 
is, for instance, the first Christmas in Detroit, whe 
Clovis, like a good Detroit husband. gives Gertie an Ie 
Heart refrigerator and she stands aghast before it 
There are the several descriptions of the schools—-k. 
scriptions to dismay anybody with children of schod 
age. There is the touching picture of Mrs. Daly poring 
over the hope chest she has assembled for the daughter 
who has become a nun. There is the account of a VJ 
Day in which the joy of victory is overshadowed by the 
fear of depression. 

There are criticisms that can legitimately be made o! 
The Dollmaker. It may be said that the life of the housing 
project is rendered in too much detail. (But without: 
good deal of detail the effect of density could not have 
been achieved.) Sometimes, in between the memorable 
scenes, there are pages in which the effort to indicat 
the passage of time seems laborious. A few episodes have 
an arbitrary air, as if they grew out of some private 
concern of Mrs. Arnow’s. 

On the whole, however, there is very little of the book 
that isn’t imbued with life, and it is a big book. Mr 
Arnow, it seems to me, has handled a large theme as wel 
as certain highly esteemed writers—esteemed by me 
among others—have handled small ones. The question 
of large and small is, I know. a thorny one. and I am 
not going to argue that The Dollmaker deserves specit 
consideration because it is an ambitious novel. All I am 
objecting to is the assumption, which I think is pret 
alent in highbrow circles today, that “big” novels cat! 
be good. I think The Dollmaker is both big and goo 

When she began writing, twenty-odd years ago. Mr 
Arnow contributed short stories to such magazines & 
the Southern Review, and her first novel, Mountain Path 
had a succés d’estime. Then, after a long interval, se 
published Hunter’s Horn, which sold well but receive 
little attention from the highbrow critics, who pt 
sumably dismissed it as being folksy. Perhaps the sant 
critics will dismiss The Dollmaker as sociological. bt 
they will be making a serious mistake if they do. I 
does, to be sure, present a sociological phenomen0 
and it presents it so vividly that the reader is bound" 
think seriously about the quality of life in contempor!! 
America. But that is only a secondary achievement! 
many people can do that sort of thing very well indeet 
Mrs. Arnow’s great achievement is to have recorded # 
truly, with all its misery and all its grandeur. the ordes 
of a human spirit. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Surveying the World’s Resources 


World Population and Production. 
By W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky. 


Twentieth Century Fund. 1,268 pp. $9.00. 


IN THE SPRING of 1954, probably 
more of the world’s people got closer 
to complete destruction than ever be- 
fore, Also, more people saw more 
clearly the possibility that Asia 
might swing away from the Western 
values of freedom to the Communist 
promises of material progress with- 
out freedom. Into that atmosphere the 
Woytinskys, after pondering for 
many years the physical growth and 
change in our world, throw this 
dynamic challenge: It would cost 
about $45 billion a year—somewhat 
over a third of what is currently be- 
ing spent on arms—to free the world 
from extreme poverty. And that sum 
would have to be spent in areas that 
produce only 10 per cent of the 
world’s income. 

This is a weighty book of 1,268 
pages. It covers the resources of the 
world, natural and human, used and 
unused, past, present and future. It 
is remarkably erudite. showing very 
Wide reading and study. At the same 
lime, it manages to achieve a sub- 
‘tantial measure of human interest. 
Thus, in the middle of a review of 
Progress in the chemical industry, up 
pops Sir William Crookes’s old ex- 
hortation to the scientists to discover 
‘ynthetic nitrogen lest “the great 
Caucasian race will cease to be fore- 
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Reviewed by Stephen Raushenbush 


United Nations consultant on resources: 


of the world, with a few advantaged 
nations on top and many impover- 
ished peoples at the base, is crum- 
bling. Deep change, with all its hopes 
and disillusionments, is altering the 
basic architecture of the world. The 
authors try to measure the physical 
change without appraising it—an un- 
usual feat of restraint. 

The new technology is given first 
place as the disturber and hope of 
the world: 


“People have discovered that 
skill and organization rather than 
accumulated wealth are the clues 
to economic progress, and this has 
been the most revolutionary dis- 
covery of our time. The tree of 
knowledge has been shown to the 
have-not peoples, and there are no 
cherubim with flaming swords to 
keep them away from it.” 


This massive book, which 
prepared with the financial aid of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Twentieth Century Fund, is one of 
two companion volumes, the second 
of which deals with world trade and 
government. This one is divided in- 
to five long parts. Part I, “Man and 
His Environment,” covers the physical 
earth and climate, people, migrations, 
cities, vital statistics, health and the 
population future. The authors come 
up with an estimate of 3.25 billion 
people in the year 2000, and think 
that some of the current alarm about 
the pressure of population on re- 
sources may be exaggerated. 
“World Needs and Resources” are 
covered in Part II. Amid all the 
tables and charts showing what 
everybody eats everywhere is a little 
story of Gandhi trying to eat meat 
to become as strong as the conquer- 
ing, beef-eating British, but vomiting 


was 


author, “Our Conservation Job” 


at the taste and feeling the guilt of 
an unpardonable sin. Man’s long 
effort to create a more livable en- 
vironment is recounted, from the 
destruction of the Greek forests be- 
fore Plato’s time to the TVA. 

When it comes to comparing the 
incomes of various peoples around 
the earth, the authors quite properly 
back away from the figures currently 
used, which give the average Chinese 
an annual income of about $17. 
(That would hardly pay for his rice 
for six months.) At the same time, 
they do not consider it within their 
scope to explain some of the mys- 
teries they discover. For example, how 
did it happen that Sweden has had 
so much more rapid a growth in real 
per capita income than the United 
States? From 1870 to 1920, the 
Woytinskys’ figures show a growth 
of 89 and 62 per cent respectively. 
And, between 1920 and 1950, the 
percentage rises are 97 and 77. 

This raises some questions which 
are not answered. With all this rapid 
growth in Sweden, how does it hap- 
pen that they have not yet quite 
reached our standard of living? 
Does the explanation for their faster 
progress with fewer resources lie in 
a slower population increase, in less 
despoliation of natural resources, or 
what? 

Part III, “Agriculture in the 
World Economy,” gives a broad pic- 
ture of man’s efforts to deal with his 
food and fiber problems. Surpluses, 
it seems, are almost as old as man. 
Our Secretaries Brannan and Ben- 
son, with their hands full of un- 
wanted farm products, are made at 
one with King Charles X of France, 
who remarked over 120 years ago: 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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“His Majesty has no power to pro- 
tect his subjects against the conse- 
quences of a good harvest.” These 
295 pages dealing with agriculture 
would make a respectable book in 
themselves. The sections on land re- 
form, in which we are conspicuous 
laggards, are particularly worthwhile. 

In Part IV, “Mining in the World 
Economy,” we read about metals and 
fuels, where the resources are, their 
value, their increasing or diminish- 
ing usefulness, the techniques men 
have developed to obtain them, and 
the labor force engaged in the proc- 
ess. All this is brought right up to 
date with some speculation on the 
uses of atomic energy and the pos- 
sibility of a new South Chicago near 
Trenton. built on Venezuelan iron 
ore. We are reminded to be humble 
by the observation that all the mus- 
cular effort of all the people in the 
world does not equal the energy pro- 
duced by 50 million tons of coal. 

Under the final head. “Manufac- 
tures in the World Economy.” we are 
shown the more advanced use of re- 
sources. Here particularly, the re- 
markable size and performance of the 
U.S. industrial machine stands out in 
contrast with the rest of the world. 
Our small bloc of people does about 
one-third of the world’s manufactur- 
ing. even when handicrafts are added 
to the total. The difference between 
the developed and undeveloped areas 
of the world seems utterly un- 
bridgeable—until the authors remind 
us of our own difficult beginnings 
with a little story of how early Bos- 
ton (1643) offered a monopoly in 
grinding corn to anyone who would 
erect a water-driven mill. 

The Woytinskys touch only in- 
frequently on the ideas and institu- 
tions that marked the process of 
world change. However, they do re- 
mind the reader that Karl Marx 
based his predictions on a supposedly 
“completed capitalism” which was in 
fact a world almost without iron or 
railroads, a_ collection of 
around a few cotton mills, offering 
hardly more than a hint of all that 
was to come. 
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Mishmash on Korea 
Reviewed by Robert T. Olive 


Member of faculty, Pennsylvania State University: 
former adviser to Syngman Rhee 


Substitute for Victory. 
By John Dille. 
Doubleday. 219 pp. $3.00. 


“THE WAR in Korea was a good 
war” and “we were not defeated.” 
Through nine chapters and 140 
pages, John Dille labors this theme 
with the choppiness of style, the ex- 
clamatory repetitiousness and the 
argumentative non sequiturs which 
marked so many press-billet bull-ses- 
sions in Seoul. The Korean portion 
of this book might almost be a tran- 
script of one side of one of those 
endless talkfests—with all the re- 
buttals eliminated. It is a mishmash 
of misinformation, good will and 
faulty thinking. 

The good will is attractive. Dille is 
dismayed by public misunderstand- 
ing of the war, by political partisan- 
ship which tried to exploit it to win 
elections, and by the sad anger of 
parents who lost sons in Korea with- 
out knowing why. He warmly cham- 
pions the Korean people and scath- 
ingly denounces the bad behavior of 
a small percentage of the Allied 
troops in Korea. But the fact that he 
spent too much time in UN circles 
and not enough among the Korean 
people led him to some weird mis- 
conceptions. 

The book jacket claims that Dille 
spent two-and-a-half years in Korea 
as a reporter for Life, but internal 
evidence indicates that most of that 
time must have been spent in Japan 
and Formosa. One of 1952’s biggest 
stories in Korea was the constitutional 
amendment by which President Rhee 
succeeded in transferring the election 
of the President from the 182 mem- 
bers of the National Assembly to the 
8 million Korean voters. Dille missed 
the entire point, incorrectly telling 
his readers that the Constitution for- 
bade two terms for the President 
and that Rhee forced the Assembly 
to grant him a second. 

To the author, the Koreans are 
“stoic and expressionless . . . lacking 








in visible signs of personality . 
sullen, vacuous and exactly alike,” 
He should try getting acquainted 
with them! He calls them “shorter 
than the average Chinese,” though 
anthropologists have found then 
taller than all but the Manchurian: 
“less esthetic than the Japanese, 
though students of Oriental art hav 
testified that Korean ceramics is “the 
most classic” in Asia; and he calmly 
attests to such utter nonsense « 
“Their language is a baffling mixture 
of Turkish, Finnish and Manchu 
dialects.” He finds kimchi, the 1. 
tional dish, “a foul-smelling mess.” 
(Personally, I like it.) But he accv: 
rately describes the Korean mor 
code as “probably one of the mos 
puritanic in existence.” He notes tha! 
“Rhee is a remarkable man,” but re 
grets that “he soon came to feel he 
stood not only at the center of the 
stage in Korea but at the center of 
the universe as well.” 

Dille’s reasoning abounds in no 
sequiturs. “If an enemy army welt 
to invade Mexico,” surely we woul 
attack it, he comments (in defense ¢! 
the Chinese Reds) , forgetting that the 
Communists in Korea were the it 
vaders. We went to the Yalu “vr 
tually thumbing our noses” at th 
Chinese Communists, he asserts, for 
getting how urgently we assured then 
that we would stop at the Yal 
and even “send the boys home by 
Christmas.” Our advance northwatt 
“stirred up a _hornet’s nest 
Chinese,” he says, overlooking the 
well-attested fact that the Chine 
Reds mobilized and moved up to th 
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Korean border in May 1950, cleat! 
proving themselves a party to the it 
vasion planned for June 25. 

We won a sort of victory in Kore 
Dille claims, because our men fought 
bravely, our jet pilots got invaluable 
training, and we made enormous at 
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yances in wartime medicine. We 
really won, because it was Malik who 
asked for a truce, he declares, disre- 
garding the fact that Soviet victories 
since 1945 have generally been won 
through negotiations and propaganda 
rather than by arms. We “never in- 
tended” to fight “a conclusive war,” 
he says, failing to explain just what 
the UN did mean by its resolution of 
October 7, 1950. 

The last 71 pages (three chapters) 
constitute a separate book and a 
vastly better one. The author believes 
that Chiang Kai-shek has done an ex- 
cellent job on Formosa, and he proves 
it factually. He believes Chiang can 
reconquer the mainland if he carries 
back with him the land reforms and 
good administration he has developed 
on Formosa. In two fine chapters on 
Japan, he presents a solid body of 
evidence to show that democracy has 
not taken root there and that the 
country is rapidly shifting back to 
its prewar feudalistic structure. At 
one point, he argues that Japan has 
learned her lesson and will not go to 
war again: but later he concludes 
that the Japanese feel their destiny 
is to become the ruling force in a 
pan-Asian union. 

Mr. Dille is a well-intentioned 
man with some real insights, but 
with only a superficial knowledge of 
Korea and with a burning zeal to 
prove that the truce there was really 
avictory in spite of everything. He 
eilivens his style with conversation 
and anecdotes. If he sticks to what he 


knows about in the future, his subse- 


quent books on the Far East should 
be better ones. 
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Hungarian Two-Step 


Reviewed by Béla Fabian 


Former leader, Hungarian Democratic party; 
veteran of Nazi concentration camps 


Diplomacy in a Whirlpool. 
By Stephen D. Kertész. 
Notre Dame. 273 pp. $4.75. 


THERE 1S an old Hungarian folk 
dance, called the Kallay Two-Step, in 
which the dancers take two steps for- 
ward and then two steps back. When 
Miklés Kallay became Prime Minister 
of Hungary in 1942, he did every- 
thing possible to block Nazi Ger- 
many’s increasing demands for a 
greater Hungarian contribution to 
the German war effort. He made ap- 
parent concessions, but always knew 
how to render them ineffective. This 
skilful maneuvering in dangerous 
waters was soon labeled the Kallay 
Two-Step by Budapest journalists. 

Stephen D. Kertész served in the 
Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Ar- 
fairs during this period, and the first 
part of his book presents a perfect 
picture of these machinations to out- 
wit the Nazis. Dealing with facts and 
anecdotes rather than theories, he 
shows in highly readable fashion the 
plight of small countries wedged in 
between powerful neighbors. 

Traveling as a diplomatic courier 
between Hungary and Switzerland in 
1943, Mr. Kertész carried top-secret 
documents in his diplomatic pouch. 
At that time, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment wanted to stop fighting on 
Hitler’s side and was conducting 
clandestine negotiations with U.S. 
emissary Allen Welsh Dulles in Swit- 
zerland. Mr. Kertész, fearful that the 
Germans might examine his papers 
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en route in spite of his diplomatic 
immunity, slept every night with his 
diplomatic pouch under his pillow 
and a bottle of benzine and a cigar- 
ette-lighter at hand to burn the dan- 
gerous documents in an emergency. 

Mr. Kertész gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of Budapest after the first weeks 
of Russian occupation; it did not 
take the population long to learn that 
there was not much difference be- 
tween Nazi and Communist oppres- 
sion. The section of the book de- 
scribing the rapid disillusionment of 
the Hungarian intelligentsia, who at 
first nurtured hopes that Stalin’s 
Communist regime in 1945 would be 
different from Béla Kun’s reign of 
terror in 1919, is of special interest. 

In 1946, Mr. Kertész was secretary 
general of the Hungarian delegation 
to the Paris Peace Conference. Later, 
he became Hungary’s Minister to 
Rome, quitting his post in the sum- 
mer of 1947. By that time, the Hun- 
garian Government was firmly in the 
grip of Matyas Rakosi’s agents and 
Communist orders could no longer 
be outwitted or stalled. The Kallay 
Two-Step had come to an end; now it 
was the danse macabre. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR, 
SOCIALISTS AND KINDRED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


WILL HOLD THE 1954 


MAY 
DAY 
RALLY 


AT HOTEL CAPITOL 
8th AVE. AND 51st ST. 


SATURDAY, MAY 1 
1 P.M. 


A 
we 


Ys 
Presentation of a beautiful 
TABLEAU depicting the 
unity of nations on this 
historic International May 
Day. Also concert by Aban 
Slucki, Soloist, and Schiller’s 
Band. 


Come to this 
MAY DAY RALLY... 


AGAINST Communist and 
Totalitarian Dictatorships, 
Reaction in Congress, Fav- 
oritism to Big Business, 
McCarthyism 


FOR United Labor 
Movement, Peace and 
Freedom, Guaranteed An- 
nual wage 


Brief greetings will be given 
by prominent representatives 
of the socialist and labor 
movements, here and abroad. 


Ww 


The MAY DAY RALLY is 
sponsored by organized labor 
affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, Work- 
men’s Circle, Jewish Socialist 
Verband, Socialist party, 
Jewish Labor Bund and 
United Hebrew Trades. 














DEAR EDITOR 


Critics on Right and Left 


Although Granville Hicks, in his article “The 
Great Reversal” [THe New Leaper, March 29], 
has done me the honor of linking my name 
with the names of two men | admire very much, 
it strikes me that, in his anxiety to prove us 
all in the wrong, he comes dangerously near to 
producing one of those “guilt by association” 
amalgams which | am sure he deplores as much 
as anyone. 

A hasty reader will get the impression from 


| his article that Max Eastman, Whittaker Cham- 
| bers and myself are somehow associated with 

other 
| bogeyman of the hour, that fearful Senator 
| McCarthy 
| eralism, rationalism and democratic socialism” 


nefarious individuals — including the 


in a conspiracy to oppose “lib- 


and are being very well paid for our pains. 


| Nothing could be further from the truth. I 


think, furthermore, that any man who tries 
to think for himself has a right to resent the 


| implication that any critical description of an 


industrial society which seems to be rushing 
headlong toward that death in life so beauti- 
fully described by George Orwell in 1984 is 
motivated either by “fear” or by a desire to 
be “respectable.” 

The joke is that the shoe is on the other 
foot. The views which Granville Hicks is 
putting forward are the views endorsed by 
the vested interests of the moment and by the 
aggressive respectability which is their pro- 
tective reflex. Any man who dares present a 
train of thought distasteful to these great 
forces does so at his own risk, and at great 
hazard to his reputation and means of liveli- 
hood. 

A writer should be judged by his books as 
a whole, and not by random quotations picked 
out of the air. Is it too much to ask Mr. Hicks 
to read mine a little more carefully another 
time? 
Westmoreland, Va. Joun Dos Passos 

As one who has never been a member of 
the Communist party or any of its numerous 


| fronts, I am intrigued by the “intellectual” 


antics of former Reds and sympathizers now 
operating on the anti-anti-Communist front. 
Granville Hicks’s “The Great Reversal” is 
typical of the sort of attacks which confuse 
the issue and beg the question in the fight 
against loyalty and security risks in influential 
positions in and out of Government. 

It seems to me undeniable that there are 
many such individuals. They are being turned 
up every day, not only by Government in- 


vestigators but by private organizations, notably 
labor unions. Instead of aiding in this « 
posure, some of our “intellectuals” are bitter 
and persistently campaigning against those wh 
are trying to do so. It is difficult to escay 
the conviction that it is not McCarthy, Jenne, 
Velde and so forth who are their real target, 
but investigation itself. These anti-anti-Con 
munists seem far more hysterical and fearh 
than those amorphous multitudes with who 
they constantly commiserate. 

This has led them into all sorts of absurd: 
ties. Enthusiastic when Truman brusquely fired 
and insulted General MacArthur, they wail ove 
the “mistreatment” of General Zwicker. They 
are not concerned about the obvious truth tha 
numerous Protestant clergymen have aided the 
Communist campaign, wittingly or unwittingly 
but only about the fact that J. B. Matthew 
said so. They smother with sneers the charge 
that the principal book-review media have rather 
consistently praised pro-Communist books vwhil 
treating with hostility numerous anti-Communist 
ones, but do not bother to disprove the charge 

We are told that “from 1917 on, the Com 
munists have been aided by the tactics use 
against them,” but are given no bill of par 
ticulars. We are told darkly of the “wrong 
headed and dangerous ways of fighting Com 
munism,” but not told in what way we shouli 
prevent the infiltration of Government and the 
corruption of education, the arts, religion atl 
labor by Red termites. The final absurdity i 
anti-anti-Communist equating of “McCarthy 
ism,” i.e., vigorous investigation and exposult 
of Communists and their apologists, with Com 
munism itself. 

Is it any wonder that a lot of non-intelle 
tuals (but nevertheless alert and_ intelliget 
Americans) are beginning to have (as Hic 
suggests) “contempt for the intellectuals # 
a class”? 


New York City 


Granville Hicks has done excellent wot 
in his day, but in his attempt to portray i 
as a Fake Liberal [“Liberals: Fake and Re 
tarded,” THe New Leaver, March 22] he be 
shown neither fairness nor scholarship nor ev@ 
elementary consistency. 

As to sloppy scholarship, Mr. Hicks makes 
his own admission when, referring to my stalé 
ment released last September summarizing fifty 
important issues on which I have disagred! 
with the Communists, he says: “So far as ™ 
could learn from the papers, his statement did 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Attack Granville Hicks 


not mention a single important political issue 
on which his position has differed from that 
of the Communist party, nor can I recall a 
| disagreement of that kind.” (italics mine) 
| In drawing up his sweeping indictment of me, 
| should think Mr. Hicks would have taken 
the trouble to obtain a copy of my original 
statement instead of relying on greatly ab- 
breviated and possibly garbled press reports. 

Had he read the original statement, he would 
have seen that I have disagreed with the Com- 
munist party on at least 25 basic political 
issues, especially in the crucial fields of civil 
liberties and international relations. For in- 
stance, I made clear that I always vehemently 
opposed the limited Communist conception of 
civil liberties and upheld full freedom of speech 
for all individuals and groups, from right to 
left, in the United States. That, of course, in- 
cludes all kinds of capitalists, fascists, socialists, 
radicals and religious sects. 

In 1941, I vigorously supported the consti- 
tutional rights of the Trotskyites indicted 
under the Smith Act. In 1948, I defended the 
civil liberties of the fascist Father Terminiello, 
a Catholic priest. In 1950, I helped organize 
a protest to the Soviet Ambassador concerning 
his government’s expulsion of Anna Louise 
Strong and its outrageous smearing of her as 
| a “spy.” My many and fundamental disagree- 
ments with the Communist party on issues of 
civil liberties are sufficient in themselves to 
prove that I have never been a follower of that 
organization’s policies. 

I do not have the space here to repeat what 
my press statement said about international 
telations. But I do wish to point out that, 
while Mr. Hicks quotes copiously from my 
book The Independent Mind, he is so intent 
building up a case of Communist fellow- 
traveling against me that he carefully omits my 
tssertion that the North Koreans’ aggression 
in Korea was a “colossal blunder and act of 
international immorality” and “the most terrible 
mistake made by the Communist Left in its 
entire history.” I resigned as Treasurer of the 
Progressive party over this very issue of the 
Korean War. 

With a strange lapse of memory, Mr. Hicks 
eves a totally misleading impression when he 
wites:; “When I was leaving the party, be- 
tause of the [Nazi-Soviet] pact, he [Lamont] 
wged me not to ‘take this fateful turn at what 
has become for a number of people a funda- 
mental parting of the ways.’” You would never 
guess from Mr. Hicks’s comment that the quo- 
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tation from my letter, dated September 21, 
1939, referred to his resignation from the New 
Masses. It was no concern of mine whether 
he did or did not remain a member of the 
Communist party. 

Despite Mr. Hicks’s effort to expose me as 
a Fake Liberal, he writes that, in my refusal to 
answer the McCarthy Committee’s questions 
on constitutional grounds, I was “both right 
and courageous.” Now does Mr. Hicks really 
think that it is in the nature of a Fake Lib- 
eral, instead of playing it safe by invoking the 
Fifth Amendment, to make a principled chal- 
lenge of the McCarthy Committee on the 
grounds of the First Amendment and the sepa- 
ration of powers? Does he believe that a 
Fake Liberal is willing to risk a year in jail 
by seeking a court test that will place proper 
limits on Congressional investigations? 

Finally, it is necessary for me to say that 
I do not conceive of myself as any kind of 
liberal. I do not care for that weasel word. 
For more than 20 years, I have been an in- 
dependent radical and worker for democratic 
socialism and civil liberties. I have thought 
my own way through on the basic problems 
of our time, following neither a Communist 
line nor the anti-Communist line that now in- 
sures social respectability. It is precisely be- 
cause I have stood firm for my principles, 
and have refused to conform to the “party 
line” of fanatical anti-Communism and _anti- 
Sovietism, that Granville Hicks joins in the 
unjust abuse to which I have so long been 
subjected. 

New York City Coruss LAMONT 

When I wrote my article, I operated on the 
assumption that if there had been in Mr. 
Lamont’s press statement any important issue 
on which he had differed from the position of 
the Communist party, it would have been so 
newsworthy that the New York Times would 
have reported it. A careful examination of the 
statement convinces me that the assumption 
was justified. 

Everything hinges, of course, on what is 
meant by “important” and what is meant by 
“difference.” As I said in my article, “Lamont 
has never felt obliged to agree with every 
word that appears in the Daily Worker.” He 
differed with the Daily Worker on the unim- 
portant issue of Anna Louise Strong; he did 
not differ with it on the important issue of the 
Moscow Trials. He differed with it in regard 
to the question of North Korean guilt. (And 
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33 years ago they told me: 


“YOU HAVE LESS 
THAN A YEAR 
TO LIVE!” 


*‘MUST HAVE BEEN back in 1919 or 20. 
Hopeless case of diabetes. No known 
CULES: 5. 

“BUT HERE I AM. They found a treat- 
ment—insulin—in time. Today, nobody 
has to die of diabetes. 


“CANCER, I know, is atougher problem. 
But the laboratories can lick that one, 
too—with our support. Already, 
they’re curing people who would have 
been done for a few years ago. Last 
year—thanks to $5,000,000 allocated 
by the American Cancer Society from 
our contributions—they found out a 
lot more . . . though there’s still a long 
way to go. 

‘*THEY NEED MONEY, though. $5,000,000 
is still less than 4 cents per American per 
year. Not enough. Not enough to find 
the answer fast enough—230,000 
Americans are going to die of cancer 
this year, they say. 

“’M NOT RICH, but I gave ’em $50 last 
year—hope to do better this time. 
After all, where would J be if the 
laboratories working on diabetes, that 
time, hadn’t been given enough 
support—?” 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: 

( Please send me free information 
on cancer. 

oO — is my contribution of 


to the cancer crusade. 
Name@scoocsccccccccess ecceccccece 


Address 





CitYoccccccccccccAM8Gc. 


Simply address the envelope: CANCER 
c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 




















GEORGE HAMILTON 


day with leading writers 


“The New Leader" 





Tune in to DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


COMBS 


debating issues of the : 

this, contrary to what his letter suggests, was 
indicated in my article.) But he agreed with 
it in repudiating the suggestion that Russia 


and public figures on 


could in any way be held responsible for what 


Forum happened in Korea. He resigned as treasurer 

of the Progressive party over the issue of the 

of his “Spotlight- Korean War, but, in the autumn of 1952, he 
New York” was the candidate for the United States Senate 

of the American Labor party, described by the 

every New International Yearbook for 1953 as “the 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 


New York State arm of the national Progressive 
party.” 

Mr. Lamont’s fondness for unimportant dif- 
ferences is excellently illustrated by what he 
says about letter he wrote to me on 
September 21, 1939. This is the first 
graph of that letter: 
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All trade unions and fraternal organiza- 
tions are requested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through Bernard 
Feinman, Manager of THe New Leaver 
Theatrical 
quin 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


“T was appalled to read in Leonard Lyons’s 
column in the Post yesterday that you were 
resigning as an editor of the New Masses 
because of the way the CP press in this 
country had handled the news of the Soviet- 
Nazi non-aggression pact and the Polish 
business. This morning, I checked with Joe 
North by telephone and discovered that the 
report was substantially true.” 


THEATER PARTIES 


Department. Phone ALgon- 
5-8844, Tue New Learer Theatrical 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
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ANN BLYTH - HOWARD KEEL- FERNANDO LAMAS 


BERT LANE MARJORIE MAIN « Photographed in EASTMAN COLOR 
MERVYN LeROY Production - Screen Play by RONALD MILLAR 
and GEORGE FROESCHEL - Directed by MERVYN LeROY - An M-G-M Picture 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 


“Glory of Caster” —Far-famed Cathedral pageant produced by Leonidoft. 
“SPRING BOUQUET’ — Gala new revue produced by Russell Markert . . . with 
the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . Symphony Orchestra 
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27 Weeks—$2 


(28 weeks if you enclose your remittance!) 
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For New Subscribers Only 
The New Leader 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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The 


substantially.” 


interesting word in that 
The only issue 
or not I was going to continue to follow the 
party line. If I broke with the party, it would 
automatically follow that I would no longer be 
an editor of the New North 
knew by September 21 that I had sent to the 
New Republic a statement of my reasons for 


paragraph js 
Was 


“ 


whether 


Masses. Since 


leaving the Communist party, he could assure 
Lamont that the report of my resignation from 
Vasses was “substantially true.” When 
that he was indifferent to my 


leaving the Communist party but was concerned 


the New 
Lamont says 


over my quitting the New Masses—to the point 


“ 


of being “appalled”—he is making a distinction 
that is quite without meaning. 

Since it is on this kind of thing that Mr. 
Lamont rests his case, I am not persuaded that 
my article was either unscholarly or unfair, 


Grafton, N. Y. GRANVILLE Hicks 


Likes to See Opposing Views 
In Same Issue of ‘New Leader’ 


As usual, I’ve read the current (March 22) 
issue of THE New LEADER from cover to cover, 
and I’ve come up with three sentences which 
illustrate the political range of the magazine. 
The first sentence is from the article by Gran- 
ville Hicks: “As things are today, wrong-headed 
tolerance of Communism is a less substantial 
evil than wrong-headed intolerance of peopl 
Senator McCarthy doesn’t like.” This is « 
rather complicated sentence, but its import 
would seem to be directly the contrary of the 
much simpler sentence from a review by James 
Rorty: “Surely liberty is threatened more by 
Communism than by McCarthy.” Finally, there 
is the sentence from the speech by Senator 
Flanders which you reprint as your editorid 
for the week: “Now is a crisis in the age-long 
warfare between God and the Devil for the 
souls of men.” 

If there is any magazine being published i 
America with a greater span of incompatible 
assumptions than is behind these three stale 
ments, it has not been brought to my attentiot. 
I am writing you not for the purpose of scolt: 
ing you for not having a consistent line which 
compels all of your writers to hew to it 
pain of being edited out, but, on the contraly. 
to praise you for it—and to express my 0W! 
gratitude as an occasional writer for you! 
pages that I have felt my liberty to say what ! 
like so little curbed by the consciousness “ 
what is expected of me. Some of us, were ! 
not for magazines like THE New LEADER, would 
feel as if our tongues were cut out. Obsert 
tion suggests that the number of such publi: 
cations is not increasing. 

Your refusal to tamper with what seem” 


The New Leade 
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be the most incompatible opinions, coming from 
people whom you trust and believe to be 
basically sincere, may be justified by a sentence 
coming from the Catholic writer Léon Bloy: 
“Could it be that we are approaching some 
divine solution, the prodigious proximity of 
which is sending the needle of the human com- 
pass spinning crazily on its axis?” This 
sentence was written in the 1880s, but the con- 
dition it describes has surely grown worse in- 
stead of better in the interim. In such ‘cir- 
cumstances as we find ourselves, it is worse 
than useless for us to rely on any direction- 
finding artificial instruments, “lines,” what not; 
it is pernicious. For not only have some lib- 
erals, in the words of Granville Hicks, “com- 
pletely lost their bearings”—we all have done 
that. In the position of true North which we 
seem to have reached politically, we could not 
have done otherwise, and anyone who thinks 
he has is deceiving others or himself. Let us 
1ely instead on the decent instincts of our 
closest companions in the difficult voyage which 
still faces us, and let us never lose sight of 
the humility which assures us that we may 
be wrong. 

Brookline, Mass. Mitton Hinpus 


Sees Peress Case Basic Issue 
In McCarthy-Army Conflict 


Whatever became of the case of Major 
Irving Peress? 

The McCarthy-Army conflict arose over the 
promotion and subsequent honorable discharge 
of the Army dentist and alleged Communist, 
Peress. Then the newspapers took the case 
off the blotter, so to speak, by making the 
public concentrate on Senator McCarthy’s 
roughing up of an embarrassed witness, Brig.- 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker, and on the ensuing feud 
between McCarthy and Army Secretary Robert 
Stevens. Soon Stevens became “the Army” and 
McCarthy was said to be fighting the U. S. 
Amy. After a few days of skirmishing, “the 
Army surrendered”—or so the neo-militarists 
of the “progressive” press, who fomented the 
“war,” have told us. 

In the confusion that followed the Army’s 
“defeat,” the cause of the magnified dispute 
was all but forgotten. It is certain bogus “lib- 
eras,” and not the alleged ‘“witch-hunters,” 
who give comfort to the Communists. Nor is it 
investigatory “methods” which the champions 
of pink professors and Red-tainted Fifth 
Amendment-abusers find so unpalatable. These 
myopic souls seem to resent any action de- 
signed to unmask the Communist conspirators 


> and their willing or witless aides. 


N. j 
ew York City Maurice WINOGRAD 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 


‘it eant happen here 


Let’s face it — it can. Being ready for emer- 
gencies has become a part of our daily life, 
whether we like it or not. The emergency may 
be an atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, 
a tornado. It’s good business to be ready for it 
—whatever it is. Take these precautions TODAY: 


C) Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense Director. 


[1 Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


CO Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may save 
your life. 


() Promote preparedness in your community. Your 
local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city — check off these four simple points NOW. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ts donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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